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y the wise and philanthropic women of the country 
we are largely indebted for the “new” reform 
schools for boys, of which there are to-day many suc- 
cessful examples. The change of heart has been ac- 
companied by a change of name. Such institutions are 
no longer called “reform” but ‘‘industrial” schools, 
which gives them a difference of complexion something 
more than skin-deep. Every effort is made to prevent, 
so far as possible, the suspicion of shame formerly at- 
taching to an inmate of sucha place. There is no sugges- 
tion of incarceration. Both tacitly and openly, and by 
those in charge as well as by those in its charge, is the 
school regarded as a privilege. The boys may be there 
by reason of incorrigibility or wrong-doing, but they are 
kept so occupied and interested, and, more than all, so 
happy and serene in their self-respect, that there is 
neither time nor inclination for mischievous activities. 
Their surplus energies, heretofore, chiefly for want of 
a proper compass, directed in misguided channels, are 
turned to profitable account. Punishment is rare, es- 
pecially of the old-time species. Almost the severest 
penalty inflicted, or one which, at all events, is so re- 
garded, consists of being deprived of playing in the 
band for as long or short a period as the case may be. 
Such suspension entails not only deep disgrace, but keen 
personal sacrifice. In the ‘‘new” reform school a boy 
is anxious to remain, not the shortest, but the longest 
time possible, * Taking the full course” is the way it 
is presented and accepted, Mothers often beg that their 
lads may continue in the school for a more extended 
period than that originally named. In some cases, where 
the child has done nothing to warrant his being sent 
officially to the institution, parents have asked that he 
might be admitted unofficially, a8 be will thereby receive 
superior training in so many excellent’ directions. He 
who has ‘taken the full course” is pretty sure of be- 
coming a capable bread-winner, as well as a good citi 
zen and a useful member of the family. In at least one 
small city the graduates of its industrial school are nut 
only in demand among business houses and manufuc- 
tories, but they command higher wages than those who 
have not had similar advantages, One has only to con- 
trast this word “ advantages,” as applied to such institu- 
tions, with the old-time shadow forever dogging the foot 
steps of the reform-school inmate. The boy who had 
passed through such an experience was a boy with a 
past. Those who have wrought the change are to be 
congratulated upon their suceess, Not always may a 
comparative evil be so triumphantly transformed into 
a superlative good, 


I¥ the lot of the navy woman is unique, it is not with- 
out its compensations. The very separations to which she 
must resign herself for a longer or shorter period, and 
which are determined by the fortunes of peace no less than 
of war, are a factor in her happiness. They make possible 
the ‘‘ perpetual courting" which is so marked a feature of 
her existence, as upon the return home after each enforced 
absence of her husband it has all ‘‘ to be done over again.” 
W hen the battle-ship is stationed near some available city, 
the wife often takes up her abode there, thus ensuring a 
variety of life quite out of the ordinary. But, whatever 
the compensations, the average parent is openly averse to 
his daughter becoming the wife of a navy officer. Ac 
cording to his standards, the chances against happiness 
are too great. Those navy officers who are bachelors are 
usually upanimous in declaring that no member of their 
profession ought to marry, but the personal application 
of this disinterested principle has a way of vanishing into 
thin air so soon as the right girl comes along. It is rare, 
indeed, to find a navy woman who does not believe that 
her state of married life is the happiest in the world. Just 
now it is significant to observe the unflinching faith and 
bravery of every woman of them. The story goes 
that a naval officer who six months ago condemned the 
navy as a ‘ played-out profession, with no life or interest 
left in it,” was heard declaring the other day that it was 
the ‘‘ grandest profession in the world—the grandest and 
the greatest.” The navy woman feels the latter way 
about it all the time: 


No detail of Lenten lectures is more striking than that 
of the number of servants such audiences contain. This 
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has been especially true this year, when many exclusive 
gatherings, patronessed both plenteously and impressively, 
showed an astonishing proportion of domestics. Butlers, 
maids, coachmen, footmen, even cooks, were to be seen, 
and always to be identified, though just why identified 
was not clear, To all appearances the servants were en- 
joying the greatness thrust upon them quite as much 
as any one ever enjoys a Lenten lecture, They looked 
no more bored than those around them, Their conduct 
was irreproachable—much more so than that of the social 
strugglers, who play the next most important part in 
Lenten audiences. Why the servants were there it was 
easier to determine. It is not, as some are disposed to 
think, an infliction purposely imposed by the mistress, 
however true it may be that there are some household 
crimes for which such punishment is only fit. Neither is it 
the result of a yearning for culture on the servant's part. 
The idea that the mistress is thus seeking to undergoa 
kind of vicarious penance is hardly tenable. No, the true 
cause is a sense of economy, and is wholly due to-the 
wealth of Lenten-lecture tickets lavished upon each 
household these times. Sometimes the tickets have been 
sent gratis; more often they are the outcome of those le- 
gitimatized extortions sanctioned by so-called etiquette; 
but, in any event, the fact that there are always five or six 
times as many tickets as there are members of a fumily 
to use them, with the sentimental consideration that ‘*it 
seems such a shame to let them go to waste,” results in 
their being handed over to the servants, That no ob- 
jection, so far as known, has ever been made to the pres- 
ence of the servants is high tribute to the democracy of 
the Lenten-lecture audiences, 


Easter dishes are to the fore again. Among the novel- 
ties are eggs a la Pompadour and egg cutlets. With both 
of these viands the sauce is the thing, the main ingredients 
being hardly more than a variation, and a slight one at 
that, upon the old-established order. Poached eggs are 
used for the first dish, but they are so posed upon triangu- 
lar bits of toast and so smothered in a thick whity-brown 
sauce as to be hardly recognizable. Grated cheese and 
parsley play their parts, both as decorations and flavors. 
Egg cutlets are not unlike the lobster and chicken cutlets 
in appearance, though they consist merely of a paste in 
which eggs predominate. Brown sauce is’ poured over 
them. Either dish makes an appropriate adjunct to the 
Easter luneleon table. Z 


Tue leader of the temperance movernent in Iceland is 
Miss Olufla Johannesdolter, a niece of the Speaker of the 
Icelandic Parliament, and a woman gifted in many ways. 
She first became known to the outside world last summer, 
when she represented her country in the World's Conven- 
tion of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. » At 
that time Miss Johannesdolter knew no English, but so 
untiring was her industry and keen her interést that in 
six weeks she had mastered the language sufficiently to 
evable her to make intelligent addresses before large audi- 
ences, Her simple charm of manner did the rest, and; the 
convention over, she was sent by Miss Willard to work 
among her own people in Canada. There she travelled 
hundreds of miles in open sleds, with the temperature al- 
most forty degrees below zero. At Miss Willard’s funeral 
in Evanston, not long ago, Miss Johannesdolter was one of 
the speakers. She is at present visiting near Philadelphia, 
her intelligence and grace of character having wou her 
many friends in all parts of the world. 


Got¥ bonnets have come to stay. In evidence to 
some extent last season, they promise this year to be ubi- 
quitous, Not golf lovers alone, but all girls who believe 
in making the most of a fetching fashion, are laying in a 
goodly supply of the article. In cut and finish, set and 
shape, the bonnets are just like the old - fashioned sun- 
bonnet. There is the same well-stitched or slatted hood, 
the gathered crown, the full cape, and the streamers that 
tie under the chin or go a-flying, just as the wearer 
chooses. Dimity of pure white or rose pink is the ma- 
terial most often chosen, though fabrics with a dainty 
pattern of their own are also used. The Turkey-red golf 
bonnet is popular, as is but logical in a game whose color 
is scarlet. One great charm of the bonnets is that they 
are so made that a day in the laundry makes them as fresh 
as ever, The smart thing is to have a bonnet to match 
each shirt-waist. So pretty and becoming a species of 
head-gear is by no means relegated to golf alone, however. 
It is likely to be much worn in the country this year 
for bicycle-riding, not to say strolling and driving. A 
pretty girl never looks prettier than when her face is in 
the half-shadow of a sun-bonnet scoop, and it is to the 
credit of latter-day fashions that there should be a revival 
of so fetching a mode. 


To be old-fashioned has for some time been the fashion 
where many things were concerned. Names partook of the 
general tendency. The fanciful ‘‘ made-up” cognomens 
of a generation ago gave way to “ Dorothy,” ‘* Marjorie,” 
“Esther,” and other revivals of a yet farther removed 
vogue. Just now fresh emphasis is laid on this phase of 
the fashion by the return to the old-time names for flowers. 
It is more fashionable to-day, for instance, to speak of 
**daffadowndillies” rather than of jonquils, and of “ rag- 
ged-robins” than of bluets. Pansies are once more called 
“johnny-jump-ups.” Upon the same principle, bouquets 
are not half so often heard of as ‘‘ nosegays” and ‘‘ posies.” 


Is it true that the hair of American women turns gray 
much earlier than that of the women of other countries? 
There are those who make the assertion. It is, too, say 
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these, a more thorough gray; While the locks of an Eng- 
lish or French woman will late in life show a few stray 
‘* basting-threads,” the head of an American woman at a 
much younger age will be quite blanched, or at least 
frosted. To two things may the cause of the tendency be 
ascribed, American air and American atmosphere—terms 
not at all synonymous. If the former turns our leaves, 
why should it not turn our hair? While what the latter 
may accomplish through the agencies of ice-water, hot 
bread, and worry needs no comment. Early gray hair, as 
a rule, means inability to cope with nerve- destroying 
things. It is declared to be largely a matter of tempera- 
ment, That it should be a characteristic of American 
women is in keeping with most other traits of our race, 


we OUR PARIS 
i -I-CER 


ERE in this little corner of France, just on the bor- 
A der of Spain, one hears much less of war and rumors 
of war with America than one would suppose. The rea- 
son is that the Spaniards—so those I have met tell me— 
none of ther believe in the war. I have met the Ameri- 
can wives of some very distinguished Spaniards since I 
have been here—wives of nobles or officers or Senators, 
who have sent their families across the frontier to Biarritz 
in case of any possible complication. They tell me that 
their husbands do not believe in war, They say neither 
of the two countries wants it. (‘‘ What country on earth 
could want it?’ I said to: myself.)* But they say that 
Spain is just as anxious to finish with Cuba as we are to 
have her. Any way out that is consistent with honor! 
Soldiers start there with heavy hearts. . It is not to meet 
a glorious death. It is to meet a death from fever, or, at 
most, for a cause which contains no inspiration for — 
one. Why we should go to war with a country for suc 
a state of things is something people here cannot easily 
understand, and neither rey | I supposed we were be- 
yond that. We are great enough to arbitrate. War in 
this end of the nineteenth century is only for people 
who have inherited with the instincts of their grand- 
fathers their quarrels, and who are not yet sufficiently 
mature or powerful to take an enlightened way out of 
them, 














If one lives abroad, every once in a while there comes 
into her life a glimpse of the ey | price that these poor 
Europeans pay for their peace. Marie de L , one of 
my French friends, married not long ago to a charming 
young fellow, delicately organized, but full of character, 
sends me a bit of one of his letters to read, as he does his 
twenty-eight days of military service at Le Mans. He 
has a ready pen, and I copy it. It is a graphic picture of 
a new phase of life for us of outre mer : 

**A little better weather today, and exercises a little 
less severe, except for two hours and a half of riding 
across the field of manwuvres through icy sleet, Imagine 
@ large plateau of sandy gray soil, measuring three kilo- 
métres on each side, surrounded by pine woods. Through 
a little opening one sees the town of Mans rising on its 
terraces, dominated by two great churches with their 
sombre spires, All that almost drowned in a mist, 
which changes from pear! gray to ultramarine, Troops 
of ravens whirl and cry round the heavy artillery wagons, 
which plough up the ground in all directions. On all 
sides troops of men, of horses, the thunder of cannon, 
cries, commands—and, finally, the cold, which stings your 
face, paralyzes your hands, and clutches painfully your 
feet in your souked and frozen boots.” 

All that is what every man iu France goes through that 
the country may have peace. 





One of my amusements in the hotel is chatting with a 
family of Spanish girls from San Sebastian, daughters of 
an American mother and a Spanish father, who was nat- 
uralized in America, then returned to his own country 
and died there, leaving his girls as Spanish as possible in 
manners, and as American as possible in Ty. A 

irl’s life in Spain, they say, is notan enviable one, except 
or the fact—which might appeal to some girls—that they 
come out at fourteen and fifteen, or even at twelve, at 
which age they may marry. “My San Sebastian friends 
have a cousin who married, at fourteen, a boy of sixteen, 
and one of their schoolmates has two children at fifteen. 
When I inquired what these preternaturally young mo- 
thers might look like at forty, I was told with candor that 
they looked like old hags. 

Spanish girls are all convent-bred. Their education 
consists largely of acquiring the art of embroidery, which 
they learn to perfection. These early marriages are sel- 
dom happy, but divorce is unheard of in Spain. Femin- 
ism, as the French understand it, is so farunknown. Peo- 

le unhappily married separate, and live out their lives as 

st they can. 

Spain is only just beginning to admit charily the bicy- 
cle for girls and women of birth. Spanish women ride 
the horse a great deal, and well. The bicycle appeals to 
them less, as they are naturally indolent, They are very 
fond of pretty frocks, and usually dress with great taste, 
aol of bright colors, which the Spanish sky seems to 
call for. 


Every woman of Spain, Spanish or American, that I 
have met, has a special shrine in her heart for the Queen, 
of whom they speak with the same adoration with which 
the average English woman mentions Queen Victoria, or 
the average Dutch woman Queen Emma. My American- 
Spanish friends tell me she has to the most extraordinary 
degree the royal endowments of tact and good sense. 
wear of the grandees of Spain are of far older birth and 
family than the Austrian princess whom Alfonso XII. 
chose to take the place of his gentle little cousin Mer- 
cedes after her death. Think of Marie Antoinette and the 
French, and then of this young Austrian going to a land 
whose language even she had scarcely ever heard, and 
where she must win not only her people’s, but ber hus- 
band’s heart; for we all remember that in the beginning 
all the young king's tenderness was buried in the grave of 
his child-wife. Christine conquered first her bus- 
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band’s love, closed his eyes in his last sleep, and then 
bravely and nobly waited alone until the time of her trial 
was ended and the posthumous heir to the throne was 
born. 

By far the hardest part of her task lay before her then 
—to reconcile the various Spanish parties, to make for 
liberalism without alienating the reactionary party of 
the monarchy, and to take her place as a Queen without 
offending the pride of those haughty grandees that we 
know so well through our own Motley, on the lookout for 
the least opportunity to criticise ‘‘the Austrian,” and, 
above all, to be jealous of her influence over the young 
King. Has ever any woman in modern times more brave- 
ly and successfully accomplished a more herculean task? 
Tt is ‘| through her wonderful care that the little King is 
alive. He is a remarkably delicate child, but not the im- 
perious and haughty little person that legend represents 
him, lam told. On the contrary, he has naturally a ver 
sweet disposition, and is tractable and kind. His healt 
improves constantly as he grows older. 


Speaking of queens, another interesting person that I 
have met in Biarritz was Queen Natalie of Servia. I 
should say met, perhaps, in a rather liberal way, as the 
meeting consisted in my being invited to a tea given for 
her, and in going I did not talk with her. She has builta 
beautiful villa in Biarritz, Villa Sachino, in the centre of 
magnificent grounds, and has made this her home ever 
since her divorce from that wretch of a King Milan. 

Queen Natalie, as you will remember, was accused of 
intrigues with Russia. King Milan was convicted of 
numberless intrigues much more trying to the sensibilities 
of a wife than state machinations with other countries. 
When her boy was seven, they came to take him away 
from her. She pressed him to her breast, and replied to 
the messengers that, if her boy was taken, it would only 
be by unclasping her arms and taking him by force. They 
took him by force, and he is now Alexander of Servia. 

The mother is a young, pretty woman, very simple and 
charming m her manners and bearing. My friends tell 
me she is the easiest possible person to entertain. ‘* She 
helps one so,” they say. Of course a certain amount of 
royal state hems her about, in spite of this. If you visit 
her, and she invites you, it is a command, and you must 
go. Then you cannot leave until she has left. And all 
this, and the bobbing up and down, and so on, my friends 
say, isa little of a bore, and so many of them do not go to 
the Queen’s, even while they know herand like her. All 
of which proves, I think,that the less of state we have here 
below the more fortunate we are, always. 


The breath of spring has touched Biarritz and illumi- 
nated the place into something divinely beautiful. Rose 


and golden lights lie on the distant Pyrenees, the tama- 
rinds are springing into bud, the hawthorn blossoms line 
the way-side, primroses and poppies dot the ground with 
warm spots of yellow and scarlet, the red and white 
camellias that bloom everywhere are beginning to fall. 
Next week we go to Lourdes. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 





\ R. and Mrs. Pennell have for twenty years or more 
4 been cycling about Europe. Did they possess none 
of their other well-known qualifications, which make all 
their utterances more or less authoritative, this long ex- 

erience on the bicycle abroad would constitute them the 
beat guides which those could have who wished to do 
likewise. In Harper's MaGazrne for April Mr. Pennell 
gives the results of his long experience, pointing out where 
the best roads are to be found, the least friction to be met 
with, the most beautiful scenery to be seen, and the best 
accommodations to be enjoyed. 

Bicycle tours in Europe are daily growing in popularity. 
One hears every year of a greater and greater number of 
persons who make them. Sometimes it is a mother and 
daughter who go together, sometimes two sisters. Now 
they ride about the cathedral towns of France, and now 
along the dikes of Holland. 

** If it is to see mountains, or cathedrals, or towns, well, 
you go and see them; or famous race-tracks, you go and 
ride on them; but if you wish simply to cycle generally 
in Europe, you will want to be told in which country the 
best roads are to be found. This will be doubtless your 
first consideration. There is no question whatever about 
it. There is no question, either, as to which country 
possesses the best inns and the most varied scenery, or in 
which country you receive the best treatment. France is 
the one country of all others for good roads, good inns, 
beautiful scenery, and good manners....If you have not 
time to ride all the way to the special part of France 
which you wish to see—and you must remember that 
France is by no means small—and you go by train, your 
machine will be checked through any distance for two 
cents, and at the company’s risk. Since, then, France 
possesses the highest mountains, some of the longest riv- 
ers, the grandest cathedrals, the most beautiful roads in 
Europe. there is little wonder of its popularity with tour- 
ists. But as yet, luckily, the roads are not crowded, and 
the inns are not spoiled. The charges in the hotels will 
average from a dollar and a half to two dollars a day, this 
including three meals and wine.” 

Mr. Pennell says in another place, ‘‘If one has real 
love for adventure, I can recommend no country as thor- 
oughly as Spain, and I know of no people as interesting 
and amusing as the Spaniards.” 


A little ceremony took place a few days ago in the har- 
bor of Havana when Captain Sigsbee and other gallant 
survivors passed the wreck of the ill-fated Maine on their 
way to Key West. The ceremony was not in obedience 
to any naval regulations, it was not a part of the routine 
drill, nor was it provided for in the orders of the day. 
As the steamer bearing the Captain and his officers neared 
the wreck, the group one by one, and without comment, 
reverently uncovered their heads, and remained uncovered 
until the shore-line of the harbor shut the wreck from 
view. 
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In the excitement through which the country has 
since the night of the horror of February 15, few of us 
have thought of the mental strain through which the 
brave Sigs has . Had the report of the court 
of inquiry found him negligent, even technically, it makes 
one Chadds to think how keenly a man of his nobility 
of nature would have suffered. 


Thirty-five sewing-machines are kept going all day long 
at 17 Astor Place for the benefit of the Cuban sufferers. 
The work is under the immediate charge of Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson, general secretary and editor of the 
King’s Daughters and Sons. Eight hundred garments 
were sent out a week or two since, and one thousand 
followed the week after. Much interest has everywhere 
been felt in the work of this order, and Mrs, Dickinson 
needs more help. She wants more material for making 
summer clothing, and craves the assistance of women 
who will promise to make one garment, however simple, 
for the Cuban sufferers. The need of the poor Cubans 
has never been exaggerated. One understands some- 
thing of what it must be when visitors report finding 
them dying on the floors of buildings and in hovels with- 
out any clothing at all to cover protruding bones. When 
we know all this, and how sincere the philanthropic de- 
sire of workers for Cuba has been, we listen with some 
amazement to the suggestions made abroad, and some- 
times here, that our national desire in relation to Cuba is 
for aggrandizement of territory, and not to see freedom 
established and cruelty abolished. 


Mollie Fancher’s name is becoming more and more 
widely known as interest in her peculiar condition in- 
creases. She has lain in bed for some thirty-two years, 
in her home in Brooklyn, New York, and during that time 
developed many phases of physical derangement which 
have excited both speculation and wonder. For nine 
years she reclined in one position, with her arm above her 
head. Then clairvoyant powers were developed, and for 
a long time her psychological gifts were the subject of 
investigation. The latest of the many efforts made in her 
behalf had for its object the bringing of a little touch of 
the outside world into her room. 

A concert for her benefit was given in Plymouth Church, 
and by means of telephone wires and phonographs she 
was able not only to hear the music, but the speeches, and 
ever the applause! She said it was like having been dead 
and come again to life. And no wonder! : 

New York has an invalid whose name is also widely 
known. ° It is over forty-four years since Mrs. Bella Cook 
went to bed in a house in New York city, which was then 
asmall cottage with a garden, and more or less open coun- 
try about it, but which is now a little back building in the 
rear of tenement-houses, and saloons, elevated roads, and 
surface-car tracks. To leave the surroundings and go into 
Mrs. Cook’s room is like entering another world. Every- 
thing is spotless and dainty, flowers grow in the windows, 
pictures hang on the wall, and she herself is always fault- 
lessly clad in the finest of white night-gowns and caps, 
supplied her by some lady in Europe, who claims this as 
her special privilege. 

Mrs. Cook has developed no psychological gifts, but 
she is always active in charitable work. Quantities of 
worn-out clothes are sent to her, which she sorts and ar- 
ranges, and marks for distribution among the poor. 


Commercial travellers, and no men it is said are better 
judges of character, claim that they can always tell to 
what part of the country a man belongs, and this by look- 
ing only at his hair. They say that in Kentucky the hair is 
worn long behind, so long that it is caught over the ears, 
permitting the oft-repeated gesture of smoothing it with 
the fingers as the wearer talks to you. The ends are cut 
square, and the fashion requires a certain amount of po- 
mude to keep it in place; this gloss is imperative. In In- 
diana, they claim, it is worn equally as long, but with the 
ends curled in about the neck almost touching the collar. 
Further West, across the Rockies, and in the Southwest, 
especially in Texas—where barbers are scarce, or were 
scarce when the fashion was set—the hair is worn cowboy 
fashion, loose over the shoulders, the untrimmed ends fly- 
ing in the winds. In the eastern States, however, and 
along the whole eastern border of the country, except in 
North Carolina, where among the Corn-crackers it grows 
wild, the hair is cropped short, especially behind, where 
it is shingled evenly from the top of the head to the neck. 

Hotel clerks add to this knowledge of the hair, one of 
the wearer's shoes. It makes all the difference in the 
world whether they are square, pointed, or round. Each 
fashion proclaims a district of its own. Patent-leather 
shoes with extremely pointed toes belong to the South; 
while people from the North and the West wear square 
toes and heavy soles. These fashions, however, are due 
more to climatic conditions than to local tastes. 


The Egyptian government has entered into certain con- 
tracts which promise to restore that country to its old 
rank as one of the richest in the world. But when this 
has been accomplished, what is to become of all our old 
pictures, our traditions, our history, our stories of a na 
tion’s rejoicing at the rising of a river? 

Two dams are to be constructed—one at the First Cata- 
ract at Assouan and the other at Assioot. These will con- 
fine the water and regulate its flow. But it will cost $11,- 
250,000 to do this, and take some five years to complete 
the work. The Egyptian government hopes, however, 
to realize a profit on its investment of $2,000,000 a year, 
which, all things considered, seems worth while. 

The famous ruins and temple at Phile stand on an 
island in the cataract, and great care is to be taken to pre- 
vent any injury to these. Were they submerged, a cry of 
indignation would go up from all the civilized world. 


Prince Luigi of Savoy, nephew of the King of Italy, is 
about to start on a journey to the north pole. The prince 
gives all his income for three years to come to defray the 
expenses of his expedition. Members of the royal family, 
who are said to be in sympathy with his adventure, will 
also make contributions towards it. The prince means 
that Italy shall share the honors of a new geographical 
glory, and his laudable ambition has won him many fol- 
lowers. He will make Franz Josef Land his base of 
operations. Dr. Nansen has been appealed to for advice. 
Prince Luigi made an ascent of Mount St. Elias last 
summer, 
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THE AMERICAN WIFE. 


RECENT discourse in the Heening Post by the in- 

dustrious writer who signs ‘‘Idler” to his pieces 
conveys information about ‘‘ Some American Husbands” 
which may fuirly be classed among things interesting if 
true. *‘‘Idler” thinks that the condition of the Amer- 
ican husband has undergone a fundamental change, and 
that whereas formerly he was treated with consideration 
and his pleasure consulted, now ‘he turns the grindstone 
all the year round without a murmur, and his pretty ty- 
rants (his wife and daughters) enjoy the elegant leisure 
that a century ago would have been considered a mascu- 
line luxury.” ‘This is not an absolutely novel suggestion, 
but is familiar enough to make the details of it, as the 
‘*‘Idler” furnishes them, worth inspecting. He credits 
America with producing the model husband—the hus- 
band, that is, who, unlike his English, French, or German 
contemporary, shapes his life precisely according to the 
wishes of his wife. In other lands, he finds, the husband 
is all-powerful, and the year’s plans are made to suit his 
occupations and convenience. Here the ladies of the 
house make the plans, and when they are decided the 
‘‘head of the house” is called in to sign the checks. 
“Idler’s”” American man is trained to give all and expect 
little in return. He is taught to look for no settlement or 
portion with his wife; but the fact that bis expectations 
in that particular are usually realized does not hinder the 
lady, however empty-handed she comes, from shaping her 
new family life wholly according to her own whims, 
“Idler” tells a heart-rending story about a man who 
wanted domesticity, and married a girl out of an impecu- 
nious family, with the expectation that, having a limited 
experience of the delights of society, she would be willing 
to stay at home with him while he read books of an even- 
ing. Alas! she immediately enlarged her social experi- 
ences, became the belle of the fastest set in town, usurped 
possession of nine-tenths of his house, and led him such a 
dance that ‘‘ Idler” believed that they had not passed an 
evening at home, whether in town or in the country, since 
they were married. 

At balls, at dinners, at the opera, ‘‘Idler” finds the 
American husband, bored and weary, but submissive. He 
likens him to the patient donkeys of the Orient or the 
south of France, who do all the heavy work that other 
beasts refuse to do; who are the first to begin the day’s 
work and the last to leave off. It is impossible to live long 
in the East, ‘‘Idler” says, without becoming attached to 
those gentle, willing animals; and so, he intimates, one 
cannot contemplate the patient American husband and his 
self-abnegation without growing fond of him. 

Of course, in a world where there is an immense variety 
of curiosities, it is conceivable that there do exist such 
persons as ‘‘Idjer” has described—women who kuow no- 
thing about domestic happiness; men whose wives can 
find no better use for husbands than to treat them as mere 
bases of supplies. We all know such persons; but in our 
experience they are not representative, but exceptional. 
We wonder at them, and think with pity of their barren 
lives, but we don’t think of them as especially American. 
Our supposition is that there are such unfortunates in all 
rich and highly civilized countries. Is it possible that in the 
society which this ** Idler” frequents the characteristics he 
has described are so common as to be representative? Is it 
possible that the American husbands whom he sees habitu- 
ally are the spiritless wretches whom he describes, whose 
wives do not respect them,and whose misery their unmarried 
comrades flout? Are the married women of his acquaint- 
ance really such selfish, ungentle hussies as he makes them 
out? Bless me! this ‘‘ Idler” has got into bad company 
somewhere. He seems to be of New York, and he talks 
of observations made at balls and dinners and at the 
opera. No one seems to go habitually to balls in New 
York except the very young and the very rich. ‘ Idler” 
must be assuming to chronicle the habits of that select 
body whom we know as the 400. It can’t be possible 
that he does it justice; and if he does, the status that 
he observes obtains in so small a field that it is not a thing 
of serious moment. The rest of us know a different story 
about the average American wife—that she is a faithful 
woman, who makes a home, who raises almost as many 
children as she can afford, keeps them clothed, sees to 
their health and their education, makes all her husband's 
calls and tends to four-fifths of the social duties of the 
household ; wrestles strenuously with the problems of 
housekeeping, gets more for her husband out of his 
money than he can get for himself, and pours her own 
income, when she happens to have one, into the family 
purse. That is the American wife whom we know and 
esteem, and we liave supposed that if the American hus- 
band is an indulgent spouse it is because his wife is fit 
to be indulged, because the most pleasure there is for him 
is to be found in her company, and because to promote 
her happiness is his way of having fun. 

One thing that seems to support our view of the Ameri- 
can wife is that she is in brisk request abroad. If she 
were the selfish, portionless, exacting creature that “Idler” 
makes out, the Europeans, who are supposed to be such 

ood judges of wives, wouldn't have her at any price. 
3ut what is the truth? Is it not matter of common re- 
mark, and indeed of complaint, that Europeans of all 
nations and ranks show a strong propensity to marry 
American women, and that even the women of the very 
circle in New York, on the habits of which “Idler” seems 
to have based his strictures, seem to find no trouble at all 
in making European alliances when they are so inclined. 
No country in Europe makes any effort to keep American 
women out. In their case there is no pretext of a San 
José scale, or that they are imperfectly cured, or put up 
in deceptive packages, or anything of that sort. They 
have been welcomed in England, France, Germany—every- 
where. It could not be so if they were the undisciplined, 
grasping creatures that “Idler” makes out. The infer- 
ence seems warranted that either ‘‘ Idler’s” observations 
are of so narroWw.a scope as to be unimportant, or that 
there is something very much amiss about his men. 
Perhaps his hag-ridden husbands are uninteresting or 
undeserving persons whose companionship is so unremu- 
nerative that their wives are driven to ‘‘ society” and 
other desperate expedients by the absence of simple and 
wholesome satisfactions at home. We find in this world 
pretty much what we look for. Look again, ‘‘ Idler,” 
and look for better women! They are to be found, even 
though the quest should carry you into new fields of 
observation, E. 8. Martin. 








THE LACK OF REST FOR CHILDREN. 


| URING the first years of a child’s life there is lit- 

tle danger that the necessity of abundant rest for 
growth and development of the body will be forgotten. 
Often the time and place for the rest are badly chosen, as, 
for instance, the drawing of a sleeping baby in its carriage 
througii a street where the trolley or elevated trains make 
ceaseless roar, or giving the little one its daily nap in the 
family sitting-room; but for the most part this factor in 
child life gets an intelligent recognition. But after these 
tender years are past, and the child goes forth from the 
nursery to take its place in that multitude which crowds 
our public and private schools, then it is that this element 
in growth is curtailed, often persistently and continuous- 
ly, There is so much to learn, so much to see, 80 much 
to do, that the child is bewildered, fascinated, delighted, 
and the fond parents are so pleased with the child's in- 
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terest that they too are fascinated, and their knowledge 
and judgment are overcome and silenced. 

It may seem an exaggerated statement, but it is true, 
that not half the children in our schools get enough sleep. 
Of rest in the form of relaxation and change of occu- 
pation there is considerable under the modern method 
of education; but of sleep—in which the parents’ over- 
sight should act—there is too little. If any one doubis 
this fact he has only to talk with teachers and observe 
the pupils to be convinced. Teachers recognize this far 
more quickly than parents, because for many years chil- 
dren are in their care during those hours when the mind 
and body should be freshest and strongest. 

Neither growing girls nor boys get quite sleep enough, 
and it is worse for the boys than the girls, for, alas, those 
hours that should be spent in sleep by them are misspent 
on the streets, with rough, often vicious companions. Be- 
sides this regular shortening of the hours of sleep there is 
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SPRING WALKING COSTUME—PARIS TAILOR GOWN FROM THE MAISON WEILLE, HAT FROM VIROT.—[See Pac s2v. | 


a constant additional loss of rest which comes from the 
late hours kept by these miniature men and women at 
their parties, and by their frequent sharing in adult 
pleasures. It may seem little to lose two hours’ sleep oc- 
casionally, but when this is repeated week in and week 
out for months and years during the very time when 
mind and body are making their greatest strides, it is re- 
markable that the results are not more disastrous than 
they are. 

No one will deny that there is such a thing as over- 
study. But the brains are not ordinarily delicate; they 
were made to use, and to strengthen by use. Nine times 
out of ten when your boy and my girl are nervous, irri- 
table, and worn by their lessons, it is not because the 
lessons are too difficult, but because the weary body has 

one on ‘‘a strike,” and cannot give vigor to the mind. 

here is on nature’s account-book a record of arrears in 
sleep which must be paid. 








WILD EELIN:* 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AuTHOR oF ‘‘A Princess oF THULE,” ‘‘ MADCAP VIOLET,” *‘ THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ‘‘ BRISEIS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
BRUNNHILDE. 


- OP o’ the morning to you, Fergus!” she called to 
him, above the din of the weir. ‘‘ Why don’t you 
howk him out?” 

‘*T canna stir him,” was the answer that came back 
from the fisherman, who was wading deep, and throwing 
a beautiful line. 

**TIt’s because you don’t fish properly!” she continued, 
jeering at him. ‘‘ Man alive, do you call that fishing! 

Vhy don’t you haul a yard of slack under the reel—and 
shake out the line with the point of the rod—and give the 
fly a chance of working? Don’t follow the fly round! 
Dear, dear, that I should have to come round to give you 
lessons!” 

He turned to her 

** Ay, and what mischief will ye be after this morning?” 
he asked of her, with the familiarity of an old crony. 

**Oh, Fergus,” she said, in a burst of candor, ‘‘I would 
cut off my head and lay it at your feet if you could only 
teach me to throw a line like that!” 

‘‘There’s not a leddy in the north of Scotland will 
throw a better line than yourself, Miss Eelin,” said he— 
with another of the long Spey casts going whistling out. 

““Oh!—oh!” she cried. ‘* And you know what you told 
General Mallock about Lily Neile!” 

‘I did not! I did not!” he maintained, stubbornly. “I 
said she would keep longer at it, maybe. You're too im- 
patient; and that’s all the fault I’ve to find with ye.” 

* Well, I wish you good luck!” she called to him; and 
then as she went on again she said to herself; ‘‘ And you 
might wish me good luck in return, Fergus, for I've much 
need of it.” Not that she was in any way dejected about 
the future; she was quite the reverse of that. She had 
secured safety for herself—even physical safety, for had 
she not seen the same Archie Gilchrist take up the leg of 
a cane-bottomed chair and belabor a whole rabble of 
roughs into ignominious flight? Moreover, it was a kind 
of alliance that left her so entirely untrammelled. Brinn 
hilde the warrior maiden could not have been left more 
entirely her own mistress. And for the rest, such sinister 
phrases as ‘‘I generally get what I want, don’t you 
know,” seemed to have less significance now. Nay, could 
they not be altogether dismissed and forgotten? 

Indeed as she walked along this pathway between the 
beds of pink-gray shingle and the running river on the 
one hand, and on the other the wide fields and the far 
shining uplands, one might have guessed her to be ‘* fey.” 
Light-headed she appeared to be as well us light-hearted; 
for with an immeasurable pathos she was reciting to her- 
self— 


” 


“T wish 
Night 
O that I were where Eelin lies 

On fair Kirkconnell lee.” 


I were where Eelin lies: 
und day on me she cries; 


And then it was (the empty brain careering about any- 
where) 
“Hard fate that I should banished be, 
And rebel called with scorn, 
For serving of the kindest prince 
That ever yet was born. 
“O my king—God save my king !— 
Whatever me befall! 
I would not be 
For honors, lands, 


n Huntly's case, 
ye 


und all! 


And then again it was—while the oxen in the meadow 
were staring at her with their great, soft, inquiring eyes— 
* But let them say, or let them dae, 

It's a’ ane to me; 
For he’s low doon, he's in the broom 
That's waiting for me: 
Waiting for me, my love, 
He’s waiting for me; 
For he's low doon, he’s in the broom 
That's waiting for me.” 


Only, when she drew near the house, she had to put a 
curb on her rodomontade: for she perceived that the blinds 
of her mother’s bedroom were still lowered; and what her 
scattered wits had now to concentrate themselves upon 
was the question of arranging the most seductive break- 
fast she could frame for the poor invalid: hot and 
strong tea, to begin with; then a fried egg, with the yolk 
thin*and hard, and yet not altogether hard, and just 
touched with cayenne; the white of the egg crisp and 
brown and alluring, with a sprinkling of gray pepper; the 
garniture some sprays of water-cress steeped in vinegar 
Then there was a particular kind of phlox, the extremely 
delicate scent of which her mother was fond of: and she 
thought she would go on into the garden to gather a few 
bunches, so that when she went into the sick-room she 
would be carrying with her a breath of the sweet outside 
air 

But she had not gone past the laurel-bushes when she 
suddenly drew up; she heard voices, and through the 
leaves she could see that Morag had brought out a row of 
boots and shoes to polish here in the open, while old Max- 
well, having delivered his consignment of garden produce, 
was engaging her in conversation. And Miss Eelin won- 
dered whether the Mull lass would remember the instruc 
tions she had received. 

“Ay, and wha ur ye this mornin’?’ Maxwell asked of 
her, in his Lowland tongue. 

“IT am thinking I am myself,” the Highland girl re 
plied. ‘‘ And who else would I be, I wonder?” 

** It’s little ye ken!” he answered, partly in scorn, partly 
in pity. ‘ Ye’rea puir crayture and ye canna understand; 
I’ve tellt ye again and again, but the doctrine of the trans- 
motion of souls is beyond ye—” 

‘**Ferry well, then,” said Morag, sharply, ‘‘ and’ if you 
are the black murderer you say, why are you not giving 
yourself up and going to be hanged?” 

* Begun in Haurgr’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXL 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. DE THULSTRUP 

‘* Woman, woman, ye canna comprehend—is it no pos- 
sible for your intelleck to comprehend? David Haggart 
was executed at Edinburgh the 18th of July, 1821; ye 
wadna hae twa men hanged for the same crime; and I de- 
clare tae ye there was no intent on my. pairt to murder 
onybody. Indeed there was not. I had got the bag with 
a stane in’t; I'll nodeny that; but I hit the jiler only wan 
clowt wi't; and then I rushed across the yard, and pulled 
the dub from my cloy, and opened the outside door. It 
was days efter before | kent that the jiler was deed. I 
was hidin’ in some hay; and I heard a woman asking a 
boy if the lad that had brekken oot o’ Dumfries jile was 
catched yet, and he said,* No, but.the jiler deed last 
nicht at ten o'clock.’ Dod, that was a fearsome thing to 
hear; that was a different business frae snibbing a lil from 
a conish cove’s suck—” 
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THE WARRIOR MAIDEN COULD NOT 


‘* Yes, and what will all that be?” inquired Morag, with 
a supercilious air. 

** Ay, they dinna ken everything in Mull!” he retorted, 
with a grim facetiousness. ‘‘ They’re no very gleg at the 
uptak, ur they? It’s a wise man that can follow his nose; 
but they havena learnt that yet in Tobermory, or they 
wouldna be aye tummelin into the harbor. Oh, they’re 
a fine set, the Tobermory chiels, keepin’ up the New 
Year till the 15th o’ December, and beginnin’ again on 
the 16th. I heard tell there was yince a sober man dis- 
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covered i’ the streets o’ Tobermory; but they didna ken 
— to do wi’ him, so they sent him to a lunatic asy- 
um— 

Of a sudden Morag uttered three piercing shrieks, and 
her arm was outstretched, and her gaze was fixed on some 
distant point beyond the washing-green. 

**Look! look! look!” she cried. ‘It’s the ghost of the 
Dumfries-cliiler! t's the ghost of the murdered man!” 

Now in ordinary cold blood old Maxwell would not 
have allowed himself to be deceived by the cantrips of 
this Mull idiot; but her yells had startled him out of his 
senses; involuntarily he wheeled round, to see what the 
terrible thing was; and at the same moment Morag, using 
the only weapon she happened to have handy—which 
was the blacking-brush—struck him fair and full between 
the shoulders, and that with a force that sent him stagger- 





BEEN LEFT MORE ENTIRELY HER OWN MISTRESS.” 


ing forward on all-fours. What happened next the Mull 
lass did not stay to observe. She had fulfilled her in 
structions; only she did not know that, as she swiftly 
picked up the boots and shoes and fled for refuge to the 
housekeeper’s room, there was some one else besides her- 
self who was in fits of laughter—and that was a young 
lady concealed behind some laurel-bushes. 

The great bunches of phlox—so sweet and cool in their 
delicate perfume—were most welcome to the weary-eyed 
invalid; she cared less for the suggestion about the fried 
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egg and the hot tea; she seemed to prefer the dumb twi- 
light of the blinds being down, and the gracious quiet; 
while her daughter's voice, as she stole about the room, 
was as soft as velvet. So the day passed somehow; and 
then in the afternoon a visitor arrived, whom Eelin went 
down to receive, with apologies for her mother's absence. 
The visitor was Lord Mountmahon; and be appeared to 
be laboring under some sense of injury. 

‘Oh, really, now, really, really,” said he, ‘‘ 1 never was 
so badly treated in all my life. Do you think I'd have 
gone to that twopenny-halfpenny kick-up unless on the 
understanding you were to be there? Why, everybody 
was saying you would be the Queen of the Ball! Yes, 
and there I was—there I was—waiting and watching— 
waiting and watching —but where were you? What 
made the assembly shine? Well, the assembly didn’t 
shine'—not much! And of course I must fall into the 
hands of that old eat Lady Grillesmere; and T'll be hanged 
if she hasn't got fifteen thousand nieces—well, to be strict 
ly henest and accurate, I'll take off a thousand—and I'll 
be dashed if she hasn't got fourteen thousand nieces—and 
all of them have sandy hair, and all of them squint; and 
may I never if I hadn't to dance with every man-jack of 
them 

Oh, I'm so sorry, Lord Mountmahon,” said Eelin, 
somewhat inappropriately; but she did not heed much 
what she said; she was less afraid now of the potboy 
looking young man 

Yes, you may well think that,” he answered her, 
commiserating himself. ‘* All sandy - haired, all squint 
eyed—twenty thousand of them I believe there were—and 
the old cat was inexorable—one down, tother come on— 
not a minute's time for a cigarette and a whiskey-and 
soda —and.me looking for you all the time — why, of 
course!—the Queen of the Ball—the Queen of the Ball, 
they said—and I will confess to you: that I did hear my 
name coupled with yours—rather .gratifying, don't you 
know—a happy omen—yes, there was more than one lit 
tle reference—" 

Oh, indeed,” said Eelin, with the big young eyes 
staring; who had dared in so public a -way to mention 
her name in conjunction with this microcephalous lout? 

‘Ah, never mind,” said. he, with great satisfaction. 

We'll make up for it to-night: better late than never; 
no erying over spilt milk, and that’s my motto. And 
mind you save all the barn doors for me, Miss Eelin—” 

But LT am not going to the ball to-night, Lord Mount 
mahon,” said she 

What?” he exelaimed. ‘Oh, but that’s nonsense ; 
you certainty are; I can't be cheated twice running—ev- 
ery one mentioning names—and forecasting a little event. 
Queen of the Ball, that’s what you are going to be; ahd 
we'll just show them what a barn door is like, when we 
put a little swag into it. Why, bless my soul, not going 
to-night—’ 

My mother is not well: I mean to stay at home—” 

Stuff and nonsense!” he said, with gay good humor 

Your staying at home won't make your mother any bet- 
ter. Why, what do you suppose I’m in Invernish for? 
Do you suppose I came in here to teetotumise round Lady 
Grillesmere’s thirty thousand sandy-haired nieces? Why, 
I'm supposed to be entertaining a house party at Kinvaig ; 
and do you imagine I don’t know what they'll be up to 
the moment my back is turned? But Ido know—yes I 
do. Off to the hill they go—and not one of them able to 
hit a hay-stack—and they blaze and blaze—my cartridges, 
mind—oh, yes they take precious good care of that— 
hundreds and hundreds ordered out from Watson, in 
Inglis Street—all to my account—and they blaze and 
blaze—and the keepers driven mad—and the dogs de 
moralized—and the ground spoilt—and at the end of the 
day an old grey hen or a solitary curlew to show for the 
lot offem,., Yes, and netting the pools—ah, but I know— 
I'm tp to their tricks—” 

‘Then why do you invite people of that kind?” Miss 
Eelin asked, naturally enough 

‘They're such comical devils!” he protested. ‘‘ They 
keep things going—tiring ahead—getting « rise out of 
some one—plenty of gammon and spinach. For that’s my 
motto: always on the do. You only live once; bless my 
soul, what's the use of getting down below the daisies 
prematurely ?—you'll be there long enough. Keep on the 
do: that’s my motto. Why, there's littl Teddy Hicks— 
I must bring him here some day—oh, yes, 1 will—just 
make you die of langhing—his description’ of a fellow 
proposing to a girl and finding his nose begin to bleed— 
in a blue funk, of course—lost his handkerchief—I tell 
you, it’s the funniest thing—I've seen a whole dinner table 
in fits. And talktig of a proposal—no, no, my dearest 
girl, don’t you look frightened!—I'm content to wait: it's 
quite true | never take no for an answer—what’s the good! 

but I'm not an early Christian persecutor; | would rath- 
er let the little idea simmer in your mind, till you get to see 
how reasonable it is. And if I haven't the gift of the gab, 
there's one thing 1 do know: you'd find yourself dashed 
well looked after. Ah, wouldn't you, though! Your mo- 
ther tells me you've never been in Brighton. Good gra- 
cious, to think of such a thing! Bless me, the very centre 
of life—the very centre of everything that’s worth any- 
thing—the King’s Road—the Old Ship—a slap-up suite of 
rooms—sunshine galore—the coaches coming and going— 
tootle-too all the morning—old pals waving you a hand— 
bless me—good gracious—why, that’s life! Keep things 
moving. No stagnation for this infant. Why, I'd rather 
be dead and buried right off the reel than have to crawl 
and crawl to the grave. Miss Eelin, 1 can see you on the 
first floor of the Old Ship, looking out. Oh, I know the 
place; trust me; you trust me: if Lean’t order a ripping 
little lunch for the two of us, then take me away and 
fling me into the nearest horse-pond. And you're coming 
to that ball to-night. Yes, you are. Your mother’s sure 
to be better by then. I'll be waiting for you—now mind. 
All the barn doors; and we'll sit out the acto gap ie the 
waltzes, too, if you like; and we'll make it a perpetual 
bun-fight for old Mother Helmsdale. And as for the fif 
teen thousand three hundred and forty-seven sandy -haired 
nieces of Lady Grillesmere, don't you see, I've polished 
them off already—waiting for you, that’s what it was— 
and now you've got to make it up to me, for fair play's a 
jewel—and you're not going to cheat me to-night again—” 

At this moment the drawing-room door was opened, 
and Miss Lily Neile was announced; whereupon—after 
some further insisteace that Eelin must not fail him at the 
ball —Mountmabon took his departure. 

‘Oh, Eelin, is it true?” cried Lily Neile. 
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‘‘Is what truc?” Eclin made answer—and the proud 
lips were not the less proud. 

** Why, what every one is saying—about you and Lord 
Mountmahon!” 

**T cannot help them saying what they choose to say,” 
responded Eelin of the eyes like the blue sea-wave, ** but 
—but—at least I—I considered you were my friend. And 
you could think that of me!” 

At which there was a mutual breaking down, and much 
of hugging and kissing and protestation and tears, for this 
girl, high-spirited as she might be, perhaps was not quite 
so confident about the future as she pretended to herself. 


CHAPTER XXX 
RUMORS AND TIDINGS, 


NomsE.ess as a night-moth Eelin stole to her mother’s 
room, and carefully opened the door. But the moment 
she glanced inward she perceived that no further precau- 
tion was needed; the blinds were drawn up: nectarines 
and biscuits were on the small t@ble; the invalid, propped 
with pillows, was blandly reading a newspaper, 

“ Ah, this is better!” said the girl. ‘‘ This is more like 
the thing! And now, mummie, darling, do you really 
fee] strong and well enough to bear the shock of a piece of 
news? Yor it’s rather tremendous, It’s rather terrific—” 

‘**Eelin, what have you done now?” said the instantly 
frightened mother; she never could tell what this mad 
wretch might have been after. 

“Ob, nothing much. Only this—I'm engaged to be 
married,” 

‘ Eelin—Eclin—not to that man!” 

“I's to a man certainly.” 

** But—but—” said the mother, who unawares had been 
startled into sincerity. ‘“*‘ Kate has just been in—she said 
Lord Mountmahon was in the drawing -room—only a 
minute or two ago—” 

‘*Mummie, is that what you were afraid of? Then you 
might have been honest before,” said Eelin—and it was a 
gentle form of reproach. ‘‘ You've given me more than 
one sleepless night. For of course I had to think—to 
imagine—what your wishes might be: and also what oth- 
ers might expect of me. He offered me a great position, 
no doubt: and lots of our people are very poor: yes, I 
did think of it; though I’ve just been quarrelling with 
Lily Neile for daring to think that I thought of it: yes, I 
did think of it; and I'ma beast; and then after all I came 
to the conclusion that the scattered Macdonalds of Kinvaig, 
however badly off they might be, would not wish me to 
sell myself body-and soul for their benefit—” 

The Bean-an-Tighearn’s face grew very white. 

“Tf there's one of them thinks that, then it’s the lower- 
most of the halls of perdition for him or her!"* 

‘* and then you see, mummie,” continued Miss Eelin, 
in quite a gay fashion, “there came along a young man 
—such a nice, biddable, obedient young man—no atten- 
drissements if objected to— intellectual companionship 
and no further—and there was a moonlight night—it was 
last night, in fact—and perhaps I was a little off my head 
—only, | promised!” 

** But who is it, Eelin?” the mother cried. 

‘* Who else could it be than Mr. Gilchrist?” 

“That young newspaper man? Eelin, this is too seri 
ous a subject for joking!” 

“Tam not joking, mother!” 

** But that young man?” the mother protested, in rather 
a bewildered way. ‘* Why, be has no name—no position 
—no means—” 

“That is so,” replied Eelin, contentedly. ‘* We shall 
have to be satisfied with low living and high thinking— 
especially the low living. But then, to have married a 
genius! Earls and marquises are common enough, all 
over the country; but how many poets are there? There 
may be two in Scotland and three in Engiand; and that’s 
the very outside; and you have the great luck to marry 
one of these, instead of a common and ordinary person of 
rank or wealth; and you march along with him, side by 
side, to fame and still wider fame; and you find him ma- 
terial for his work; and you get to hear when his praises 
are sent back from Australia and Canada and America 
and India and South Africa, and wherever the English 
language is spoken, and you say to yourself: ‘ Well, I 
have done my little share—'”’ 

** Eelin, are you laughing at me, or are you out of your 
senses altogether?’ the mother demanded. 

* Neither the one nor the other, mummie! Why, don't 
you remember the pride that Tannahill felt when he heard 
a country lass in a neighboring field sing his own song, 
‘We'll meet beside the dusky glen, on yon burn-side’? 
What are titles, and honors, and heaps of wealth compared 
with a sensation like that? The titles are empty cing. 
stupid things, inberited by any small-brained gaby; the 
masses of wealth are even more common and vulgar, you 
ought to be ashamed of them; but to know that ages after 
you have gone, this or that song of yours will be singing 
itself through the heart of your countrymen and coun- 
trywomen, and to know that whenever the poets of your 
native land are mentioned you will be remembered with 
acclaim and gratitude anc affection, that’s something: 
that's better than being a marquis or a millionaire. All 
of which, dearest mummie, is out of an essay on Tanna- 
bill I am writing in conjunction with Archie Gilchrist.” 

** But—but—it can’t be true, Eelin!” the poor mother 
said again; and then she added inconsequently: ‘‘ Why, 
what could your reasons be for doing such an impossible 
thing?” 

**My reasons?” answered the girl. ‘‘Look at me, 
mummie.” She herself went to the long mirror beside 
the dressing-table, and surveyed her not unattractive face 
and figure. ‘‘I am beautiful. lam noble-minded. Lam 
modest. And yet no one ever asked me to marry him; 
and so, when this young man did, out of mere humility 
and thankfulness and surprise, 1 was bound to say yes. 
That's one reason. And here’s another. The truth is, 
mummie, I thought he might be a convenient harbor 
of refuge. You know, I wasn’t feeling quite safe. I 
don't like it when a man tells you that he always gets 
what he wants; and when be has a gang of prize-fighters 
at his command. Supposing I had been kidnapped: what 
should this kid have done if she had been napped?” 

“Stuff and nonsense! We are living in a civilized 
country—and the things you talk of only happen in nov- 
els—” 

* This is the English rendering of a Gaelic phrase—which is not used 
lightly by any Highland person. 
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“The things that happen in novels pretty often happen 
in real life; and what would you have said if your darling 
child had been captured and carried —_ into a solitary 
glen and starved into submission? Six bur H prize-fighters: 
what could I have done? Suppose they bad carried me 
up to a place like Stronelairg in the Monalea hills—what 
could I have done?—” 

** Nonsense—nonsense—do you think there is no law in 
this country?” the mother said, impatiently. 

Well, mummie, if there is any law up at Stronelairg, 
you could hide it under a four-leaved clover. Law? 
There’s nobody to enforce the law! If a policeman went 
up into that desert he would die of laughing at his own 
helplessness—” 

‘*Eelin,” said her mother, “‘you are merely fencing. 
There is something behind. ‘Tell me bonestly now: if you 
think of marrying this Mr. Gilchrist—do you really care 
for him? Tell me frankly now, do you love this young 
man you talk of marrying?” 

At this, self-conscious color sprang into the girl's fore- 
head, and ber manner altered considerably. She came 
away from the mirror, and sat herself on the edge of the 
bed, and took.her mother’s hand and stroked it. 

‘Well, you see, mummie,” she said, with averted eyes, 
‘there are some things it is rather difficult to talk about. 
I have a great respect for him. I consider him a gentle- 
man, by nature and disposition. And I have a great ad- 
miration for his writing: it’s finer than he himself knows: 
there are qualities in it that will take him far: there are 
large qualities—a kind of broad, manly, comprebensive 
out-of-doorness in his way of looking at things—a wide 
grasp, you might say—a sort of straight fashion of re- 
garding human nature. His eyes are open and wide and 
honest; he sees steadily and whole; the .ot-housy para- 
sitic kind of literature he simply ignores. And I think 
these qualities will carry him far: I think the public will 
recognize; | am convinced he has a great future before 
him—” 

** But, Eelin, do you care for him!” the mother cried, in 
great sont aae even distress, 

“Ob, yes, certainly,” the girl made answer, though still 
with her eyes downcast. ‘‘ Certainly. Oh, yes—in a 
way, you know. And the yoke is easy. It's all so vague 
and distant: nothing near, and definite, and appalling. 
And then he quite comprehends that I am rather a stand- 
oftish kind of person. I apologized to him. I apologized 
to him again and again, and said it was no doubt a defect 
of temperament; and he was so kind, and so considerate, 
and so sympathetic—he seemed to understand so easily — 
and I was so grateful—and—and I apologized—it was 
this morning—out at the Islands—I apologized to him— 
and I couldn't do more than that.” 

But at this point she suddenly threw herself alongside 
her mother; and in a moment their arms were round each 
other; und there was a good deal of crying on both sides, 
but no very reasonable explanation of the whole state of 
affairs. The fit did not last long. Eelin was going into 
the town; and she could pull herself together when she 
chose; and all she said when she left the room was this— 

** Mother, be assured: I am making a marriage of dis- 
cretion.” 

Nevertheless, as she went away along the river-bank, 
she walked with less of her usual buoyant stride; and in- 
stead of the Jacobite nonsense that usually filled her 
brain, there may have been graver questions, perhaps 
even forebodings; indeed so absent-minded was she that, 
at the corner of the Suspension-bridge, she was very near- 
ly passing without recognition her old friend Mr. Allan 
Macdonald. Of course that could not have been possible 
had Angus the whilom water-bailiff at Kinvaig been with 
him; but on this occasion he was accompanied by a young 
fellow whose appearance did not happen to attract her 
attention. However, just as she had nearly gone by, 
some glint of sun happened to fall on the tall old man 
with the yellowish-white beard; and at once she turned, 
and went across to him, and told him who she was. 

* Well, indeed, now, Miss Eclin, this is a chance!” said 
he, and he held her hand for more than a moment—while 
the young man retired a few paces to the parapet of the 
bridge and gazed over, perhaps on the outlook for a pass- 
ing salmon. ‘' For I was going out to pay you a visit; I 
was making bold enough to think that you might be in 
terested in the news I have. And perhaps I was not right 
in that; but I have the news; and I was wishing to sce 
you whatever, and to hear a few words of your voice— 
because hearing is easier for me than seeing—” 

**T hope it is good news, Mr. Macdonald,” said she— 
and she did not withdraw her hand. 

“Oh, yes, it is good news, for me at least and no mistake 
about that; for f am old, and grown very selfish, and I 
have been wishing to spend the few of my remaining 
years in my native land. And what do you think my son 
nas done—the rascal! You see, he could not very well tell 
me by letter; for there would be a third person getting to 
know ; and the code we have cannot carry everything. 
But here is the young fellow who was my private secre- 
tary—and will be so again now, but I will get a good 
place somewhere for Angus the bailiff, and do not you 
fear about that, Miss Eelin ; and Somerled, well, Somerled 
sends this young man over as a kind of forerunner and 
emissary, to explain everything that could not be trusted 
to either a letter or a telegram. And Someried— But 
perhaps I am detaining you, Miss Eelin—perhaps you 
would rather go on your way—’"* 

** Oh, please tell me, Mr. Macdonald!” said she. 

** Well, Somerled, you see, he has the ways of an em- 
peror—he sends this courier before him to announce that 
he is coming over directly, and from what I can gather he 
means to make Scotland his home vow; yes, I think that; 
he will stay here now—” 

**Mr. Macdonald, what do you mean!” she said—and he 
might have felt the hand he held trembling a little—** You 
told me yourself that he said this country was no country 
for him—” 

**Ay, he may have said that,” the old man answered 
her; ‘“‘ but he has strange ideas, the Lad has. Shrewd 
and firm in business; and just daft outside. A strange 
fellow, Somerled always has been; but it was my fault; 
telling him about the old places, and the old stories, and 
the name that he bears, aud the loyalty that he owes to 
the House of Kinvaig. But—but an old man is apt to be 
talkative, Miss Eelin—and maybe you would rather be 
going on—” 

** Please tell me, Mr. Macdonald!” she pleaded. ‘‘ What 
is it he intends?” 
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“Well, then, as I gather, he has made arrangements to 
leave himself personally free from all the different enter- 
rises—yes, and the Commission to inquire into the work- 
ng of the Canadian Civil Service—they wanted him to 
take the Chairmanship—but everything—everything he 
has got off his hands; and Scotland is allhiscry. Maybe 
it is done to please me. I would not wonder at that. It 
would be just like him; for he’s a reckless fellow—the 
rascal! And now we are to take some place where there 
will be trolling on a loch—a good big place—and a good 
long lease—” 

** But he suid this country was no country for him!— 
why did he go away?” 

“Oh, he had to go away, that I understand,” the tall 
old man replied to her. ‘And then I kept lingering on 
here—I think mostly to listen to a word or two of your 
voice now and again, if you will permit me to say so, Miss 
Eelin; and then he has been making his schemes and ar- 
rangements; and maybe we shall fiud some place to settle 
in—” 

“In the Highlands?” 

** Ay, yes, indeed! Where else? But not too far away 
from you, Miss Eelin, if I have any say in the matter; for 
I would be wishing to hear a word of your speaking now 
and again, if you will be so kind tome. And that is all 
my news; and'I am sorry to have detained you.” 

Well, she said good-by to him, and went on; but she 
did not go into the town, after all; when she crossed the 
Suspension-bridge, she turned back, and took her way to 
the Islands—they were a solitary place at this time of the 
afternoon. 
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The Sixth Lesson of the series ‘‘ Practical Parliamentary 
Law for Women” will appear in next week's number. 


Ts Chicago Branch of the Catholic Women’s National 
League is one of the strongest and most influential 
clubs in that city of strong and influential clubs. Organ- 
ized in 1893, and duly incorporated, it has up to the pres- 
ent time existed as a Chicago organization solely. From 
the first, however, as is er lt by the local designation 
of Branch to its real title, the scheme of the club has been 
national, and a convention, which will be held in the fall 
under its auspices, is for the purpose of perfecting a na 
tional organization and electing national officers. To this 
convention delegates from all similar women’s clubs will 
be invited, and the national federation of such is a fore 
gone conclusion. 

The parent chapter at Chicago counts now over three 
hundred members. Its work is done under the four de- 
partments of Philanthropy, Artand Literature, Education, 
and Home and its Needs. In every department five and 
telling work has been accomplished. The league supports 
three day nurseries and kindergartens, one on ee.'h side of 
the triple-sided city. In connection with the nurseries are 
sewing classes, kitchen gardens, and mothers’ clubs, all 
flourishing and productive of great benefit to the commu- 
nities in which they are located. Under the department 
of Education there have been, at its monthly meetings 
during the current year, discussions and addresses on such 
subjects as *‘ What the Kindergarten does for Mother and 
Child,” “The Home and the School,” “The University 
Idea in Ancient Greece,” ‘* Cardinal Newman’s Idea of a 
University,” with other kindred topics. A French, a 
Jewish, an English, and an American day have been illus- 
trated respectively by papers on ‘‘ Madame de Staél,” ** I. 
Zangwill,” ‘* George Eliot,” and “‘ Margaret Fuller.” The 
closing day of this department in June will be especially 
interesting to the league, as it will consider some of the 
authors of the C.W.N.L., no less than ten members being 
eligible to such distinction. The department of Art and 
Literature has presented an equally typical and interest- 
ing programme. At its last meeting a special feature of 
the afternoon was the unveiling and presentation to the 
league of Raphael's ‘‘Sistine Madonna” and Murillo’s 
‘Immaculate Conception,” a gift of the department. The 
department Home and its Needs has presented some ad- 
mirable topics—‘‘ Women as Entertainers,” ‘ Sanitary 
Conditions,” ‘‘ Ethics of the Home,” *‘ Home Spinsters,” 
‘Children in the Home,” ‘‘ Widowers and Bachelors,” 
and more. 

The several departments are virtually separate clubs, 
carrying out their work in their own way under the ad- 
ministration of a chairman, secretary, and treasurer elect- 
ed by members of the department. At each regular 
quarterly meeting of the league the chairman of each de- 
partment presents a written report of department work. 
The Australian ballot system is in vogue in the elections, 
all regular nomivations being printed on a single sheet, 
which is cast and counted according to that system. The 
general officers of the league, with the chairman of each 
department atid chairman of each standing committee, 
constitute the Board of Managers. The standing com- 
mittees are on Membership, Finance, Social, Ways and 
Means, Printing, and House Committee. The first presi- 
dent of the league was Alice Timmons Toomey, and suc- 
ceeding her have been Isabella O'Keefe and Mary A. 
Corkery. The present president is Marie Tourtelot Rob- 
inson; first vice-president, Mary A. Ryan; second _vice- 
president. Cecilia H. Bailey; third vice-president, Eliza- 
beth A. Eagle; recording secretary, Catharine Goggin ; 
corresponding secretary, Margaret S. O’Yeara; financial 
secretary, Emma 1. Lantry ; treasurer, Katharine B. 
Burke. 


Tae Mentat Cuiture Civus oF ToLepo, Onto, is one 
of the oldest organizations of that cily, now entering its 
sixth year. During the first two years the club studied 
Englsnd—its history, literature, science, and art; the two 
yous following being given to France in the same way, 
Last year Germany was studied, and this year our own 
country is ‘receiving the attention of the club. Though 
the membership is small, numbering only twenty, no soci- 
ety in the city surpasses it in earnestness of purpose and 
thoroughness of work. The officers are—president, Mrs. 
J. L. Tracy; vice-president, Mrs. R. R. Rogers; secretary, 
Mrs. J. H. Hull; aud treasurer, Mrs. C. H. Shields. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE PRISON-SHIP MONUMENT ENTERPRISE, whose re- 
cent impetus on the part of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion and the Daughters of the American Revolution has 
been chronicled in the Bazar, was further promoted by a 
meeting ten days ago at the home in Brooklyn, New York, 
of General A. C. Barnes. At this meeting the Prispn- 
Ship Martyrs Association of the United States, already 
formed, took more definite shape and organization, its ob- 
ject being to procure money to cause to be erected and 
forever cared for a monument, on Fort Greene, to the mar- 
tyrs of the prison-ships. The officers of the association, 
as elected at the meeting, are—president, Elijah R. Ken- 
nedv; vice-president, 8.V. White; secretary, Mrs. Horatio 
C. King; and treasurer, Felix Campbell. A resolution 
was passed calling upon associations having money in 
their charge collected for this purpose to turn it over to 
Treasurer Campbell. A board of nine trustees was also 
provided for. The dues of membership in the association 
ure fixed at one dollar, and any person is eligible for 
membership who meets with the approval of the Board of 
Trustees. At the meeting the progress of the recent efforts 
to obtain national and State legislation in behalf of the 
monument fund was recited. The bill asking for an ap- 
propriation from Congress has been altered to a request 
for $100,000 in lieu of the larger sum of $200,000 formerly 
asked for. As the matter now rests, this bill is to be pre- 
sented with the understanding that the balance shall be 
raised in New York. A bill is now in the Albany Legis- 
latare appropriating $25,000 by the State and $35,000 by 
the city of New York, upon agreement that the balance 
of the $100.000 shall be raised by private subscription. 
The city bill, it is hoped, will pass without any difficulty, 
us it is known that Mayor Van Wyck is in favor of the 
monument, having personal interest in the martyrdom 
which it will commemorate. The Mayor's great-grand- 
futher owed his death to the result of disease contracted 
while confined in one of the prison-ships. The matter 
how seems to be on a more promising basis than it had 
previously attained, and the various patriotic societies and 
individual citizens interested in the movement are encour- 
aged to look for a speedy realization of their hopes. 


THE CELEBRATION RECENTLY of an “ Educational Even- 
ing” by the Wimodaughsians of Canisieo, New York, in 
honor of the birthday of Mary Lyon, the founder of the 
higher education for women, is characteristic of this ac- 
tive, energetic circle of women, The Wimodaughsians 
united themselves in a club not yet two years ago. Their 
original purpose provided only for social and literary rec- 
reation.. Before they had reached their first anniversary, 
however, this standard was amplified to include active 
philanthropic work, whose first crystallization is the 
founding of the Wimodaughsian Free Library for the 
benefit of all residents within the limits of Canisteo. 
This beneficent enterprise was started three months ago 
under the auspices of the Wimodaughsians, who have 
assumed the responsibility of its care and maintenance. 
The library was opened with a list of 504 books, and 
in the month of March forty dollars was expended in 
increasing this. Other clubs and private individuals have 
assisted the Wimodaughsians both in money and by dona- 
tions of books, and as the project was started in regular 
manner under State rules, the library receives the benefit 
of the State appropriation for such enterprises. An inter- 
estivg note in connection with the work of the club is that 
a considerable sum of money has been realized from the 
publication and sale by the club of a piece of music 
which was composed by one of the members. Other 
mouvey-making plans in aid of its free library are being 
brought to a focus by this energetic club, and there is 
little doubt that the residents of Canisteo are going to 
see an important and flourishing library developed at 
their doors. MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 
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T has very rarely happened in the annals of clothes that 

there have been so few points of difference between 
the fashions of one year and another as there are he- 
tween the gowns of this summer of '98 and the summer 
of 97. It would be too sweeping an assertion to say that 
there are no changes of styles, buf the radical points are 
very much the same, and any woman who has the slightest 
talent in making over her clothes will find she can get 
along this year on less money than she is generally able 
to. Most of the new fashions are already on exhibition, 
aud it must be said there are some most charming ex- 
amples of the dressmaker’s skill both at the private dress- 
makers and at the large shops. 























SKIRTS WITH ATTACHED FLOUNCES. 


How to make skirts is always the first question asked, and 
on that depends a great deal. To begin with, skirts now- 
adays require to be very carefully made; any slighting of 
work shows out very conspicuously, and it is not worth 
while to slight the sewing of even the back seam. Fortu- 
nately for the majority of individuals who are obliged to 
consult economy there is more than one skirt pattern that 
is fashionable, although, to judge from the number of 
gowns that are made up with the attached flounce, there 
is not another design to be thought of. Whenever it is 
possible, a silk lining is a good investment for a skirt, and 
it is really better to put more money into the lining and 
less into the material of the gown than it is to buy an ex- 
pensive fabric and make it up on some cheap lining. But 
then all very expensive fabrics must be avoided by people 
who have to count their pennies, for the fashions in ma- 
terials change just as often as they do in colors, and there 
is nothing more disheartening than to have a gown that 
has cost a lot of money, which is in perfect order, and yet 
hopelessly out of style. 

The attached flounce, which for the present rules su- 
preme, can now be had at almost every shop where ready- 
made gowns are sold, and the paper pattern for it can be 
bought. It is not an easy skirt to fit, and great care must 
be taken to have the apron front wide enough over the 
hips. If it is too narrow it will surely drag and accentu- 
ate any defect of the figure. The flounce i'self must be 
put on so that it will flare a little in front and at the sides, 
and at the back will broaden out in the fan shape. This 
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is not easy to accomplish, either, but it can be done by 
carefully cutting the material, and by having the fulness 
in a very small space at the back, and shirred instead of 
pleated. 


GORED SKIRTS. 


The gored skirt is not by any means out of fashion; 
indeed, many of the dressmakers prefer it to any other, 
and it is used on all the plain tailor gowns. It is made 
this season with five or‘seven gores, und generally in what 
is called a drop skirt, this méaning that it is separate from 
the lining éxcepting at the ‘band, where it is put in with 
it, The way in which it is made is very simple when 
once understood. ~The lining is finished precisely as any 
dress skirt would be—with afacing and, as a rule, a band 
of hair cloth, and finished with a ruffle or a piece of vel- 
veteen binding. If it is to be worn over a stiff, carefully 
made silk petticoat, the hair cloth is omitted, and the ruffic 
is a very deep one, and accordion-pleated. The skirt, of the 
material of which the gown is made, is somewhat wider 
than the lining; at the foot it is finished with a hem or 
a facing which is blind-stitched, and generally has ruches, 
braid, or flounces sewed on it. It is only fastened to the 
lining at the band. Of course it is best to have silk lining; 
but where it is not possible then a good quality of per 
caline or cambrie can be used, and a silk facing of some 
depth put on the outside of the skirt; this will make it 
possible to wear even with a silk gown. 

When the material and the lining are made together 
they are sewn together in all the seams,and the skirt is then 
bound and faced. Some materials which stretch and pull 
are better when made up in this way, particularly when 
the circulur skirt is used as a pattern, The gored skirts 
will be used in wash materials, particularly in denim, 
homespun, and linens. When they are used for cambric 
they will be made narrower, and for ruffled and flounced 
skirts they will also require to be cut narrower. 


DRESS WAISTS. 


Waists on the new gowns are made in several different 
styles. The short fancy jackets are extremely fashionable 
not only in cloth, but in thinner materials as well; while 
in silk they seem to be particularly in favor. A small 
basque at the back is quite a feature of some of the new 
gowns; it only extends across the back, and does not go 
over the hips; this gives length to the waist, and is, as a 
rule, quite a becoming fashion. Many of the new backs 
are made without any seams; others, again, have the ful- 
ness at the waist-line laid in small pleats—any way, in fact, 
which is becoming is possible. ‘There are very few blouses 
seen on the new gowns, but the blouse effect on the front 
of the waist is not yet done away with, although it is 
quite out of date to have the blouse look at all at the 
sides. In other words, it comes directly in front, and 
shows more the curve of the figure under thearms. This, 
it must be confessed, is a decided improvement even with 
a slender long - waisted figure, for the shapeless loose- 
fronted waists that have been so much the rage are, to 
say the least, disorderly looking in the ready-made gar- 
ments which have been so extremely popular. 

Tight-fitting waists on tailor gowns are considered very 
smart again. They are not so severely plain as they were 
at one time, for they are relieved by bolero and Figaro ef- 
fects in embroidery, lace, or braid, simply used to do away 
with the too severe effect. Tailors, however, are turning 
out some waists that button in front, open just a little at 
the throat, but have absolutely no relief in trimming or 
lines. They look very trim and smart on a woman who 
has a good figure. 


SEPARATE SILK WAISTS, 


Silk waists have to be included in a woman’s ward- 
robe just as much as a man’s shirts are in his outfit, At 
present taffeta is greatly preferred to foulard or India silks, 
but it is» much warmer material, and when the heat of 
summer comes will undoubtedly not be so popular. There 
has rarely been a fashion so useful and so universally be- 
coming as the separate waist that is in style at the present 
moment. It is not supposed to be a proper garment for 
street wear excepting under a coat, but in the house it is 
always permissible. ft is quite a fad for a woman to choose 
one particular color and then have two or three waists 
made of the different shades of it. For instance, the dif- 
ferent shades of heliotrope and mauve can be made up in 
a dozen different ways. A most charming waist of a 
pale shade of heliotrope is made with revers turned back 
at the throat, with a lace figure appliquéd on, and a tucked 
chemisette and collar of white filling in the space between 
the revers. The fulness is drawn in at the belt, and al- 
lowed to blouse only a little. At the back it is laid in side 
pleats at the waist-line. It is fastened in front with small 
amethyst buttons set in dull gold, and the belt is of gold 
studded with amethysts. Another waist in the same out- 
fit is of a deeper shade of heliotrope, made with a yoke 
formed of vache with an insertion of narrow black lace. 
Below the yoke the entire body of’ the waist is in the 
finest tucks. This also is buttoned with jewelled studs, 
but is worn with a ribbon collar and belt. Still another 
heliotrope waist, but of a deeper shade of purple, is made 
with the silk tucked to form squares. It is opened at the 
throat in sailor-blouse effect, the revers-faced: with white 
satin, and with it is worn a sailor tie of white satin rib- 
bon. The sleeves are in bishop shape, but. fivished with 
a cuff of white satin. 


GOWNS OF TRANSPARENT MATERIALS. 


Transparent fabrics are so much in fashion this year 
and at such remarkably low prices that it is possible to 
use to advantage many an old silk gown whose freshness 
is gone, and yet which is in sufficiently good repair to be 
worn as an underdress. It is permitted to use all sorts 
of contrasting colors, so that over a brown silk, for in- 
stance, can be put a colored grenadine of blue, or green, 
or even black, while over the light shades—like pink, blue, 
and white—the black nets show to the greatest advantage. 
A black and white silk gown, whose first beauty was en 
tirely gone, has just been sent home from the dressmakers 
looking like new under its over-gown of ‘black chenille- 
dotted net, and the expense was quite moderate, It is 
even possible to make up these net gowns at home, pro- 
vided the gown which is used for lining fits and hangs 
well, because the material can be so easily droped over 
the already well-made skirt, and it is not necessary to rip 
the seams of the waist apart; the net can be put on over 
it perfectly well. 
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MINIATURE-PAINTERS 





PORTRAIT OF MISS 
by Muss Lana ( 


BEATRICE 
Hiu.ws 


HERFORD 


.* is certainly a fact worthy of record that in the pres 
ent exhibition of the Society of American Artists wo 
men have come out so strongly in the collection of minia 
tures 
that the work of one or two 
1 passed the jury is scarcely notice 
Indeed, so high is the standard that it 
has begun to be whispered that these Amer 
ican girls are placing miniature- painting 
on a level which it has never before reached, 
carrying it as far beyond the former idea of 
conventional and often insipid sweetness as 
the portrait by Sargent is beyond the pretty 
heads in the “Annuals” so popular in the 
early part of the century. Every one re 
members the little miniature-painter in 
Nicholas Nickleby, who gave her sitters hand 
some noses or beautiful hair, as would please 
them most, and, regardless of nature, turned 
every one of them out a beauty By such 
methods as these—and Dickens scarcely ex 
aggerated well-known facts—the art lan 
guished almost to death. Now with its re 
vival has come a really new life, not merely 
because miniatures have come again into 
fashion, but from the desire on the part of 
the artists to render in a little space—on 
three inches of ivory—as vivid and real a 
likeness, as artistically portrayed, as on a life 
size Canvas 

A year ago, at the exhibition of the Soci 
ety of American Artists, Miss Laura C. Hills 
surprised the public with portraits of Mr. J 
Appleton Brown and Miss Mildred Howells 
Miss Hills was at once elected a member of 
the society, an honor which few women ever 
attain,and which had never before been given 
to a miniaturist. She also exhibited at the 
Paris Salon, and this year has continued this 
success Nothing could be farther from a 
conventional scheme than the portrait—evi 
dently of brother and sister—shown at the 
present exhibition, the boy attired in that 
most modern of garments, a ‘‘ sweater,”’ the 
girl in freshly starched muslin; the heads are 
most delicate and youthful, and the group 
suggestive of summer and out-of-doors 
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PORTRAIT 
By Mus Tusovona W. Tuaren. 


OF MISS R 
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as though by some natural affinity for the dainty 
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PORTRAIT OF A CHILD.—By Mus. Loos Fatroun» Foire 





PORTRAITS OF A GIRL AND BOY.—By Muss Lavra C. Huss 


Better yet are the wonderfully characteristic portraits of 
Miss Beatrice Herford and Mrs. Edwin H. Blashfield— 
Miss Herford’s light hair, with the black note of the 
aigrette and her simple black dress, telling against the 
turquoise-blue background, her face lit with the subtle 
humorous expression which continually flits across it when 
she is delivering her droll monologues; Mrs. Blashtield so 
imposing and majestic that the tiny head and shoulders 
suggest all her inches and intellectual superiority. Alas 
that space does not permit the reproduction of the beau- 
tiful picture of Mrs. Charles A. Platt, the tones of whose 
golden-brown hair and velvet gown harmonize most per- 
fectly with the dull rich colors of the tapestry background, 
or of the quaint child Sylvia painted against the foliage of 
reen trees! 

Miss Hills is a Boston young lady, whose work brings 
her for many weeks each winter to New York. She says 
of herself that she likes ‘‘ to do things small.” She may 
almost be said to be self-taught, a few weeks at the Art 
Students’ League being about the extent of her school 
work ; and with so little academic training she has achieved 
so much that one cannot help feeling that miniaturists, 
like poets, are evidently born and not made. Amongst 
her sitters have been Mr. Martin Brimmer, Mr. George Mif- 
flin, the children of Mr. Montgomery Sears, and other well- 
known people. 

The ‘‘ Mother and Child,” by Lucia Fairchild Fuller, in 
its simple direct loveliness, sets one’s mind thinking of 
those early Italian sculptors who worked in blue and 
white pottery instead of the more ambitious marble, and 
made in this humbler material those bass-reliefs which 
still touch our hearts in the Baptistery at Florence. This 
composition has so much distinction, as has also the ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a Child,” that while one may regret, one cannot 
deplore that the success of Mrs. Fuller’s miniatures has 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. EDWIN II. BLASHFIELD, 
By Miss Lavra C. Hinss, 


quite crowded out the portraits ‘and decorations which 
first brought her into notice at the time of the World’s 
Fair. She also shows a portrait of Miss Hardy, the 
daughter of Mr. Alpheus Hardy, of Boston. Mrs. Fuller 
has also painted Mrs. Henry Oliver Walker, 
Mrs. Isauc N. Seligman and her children, and 
the twin daughters of Mr. Grant La Farge. 

Miss Lydia Field Emmet brings her well- 
known strength and decision of touch to this 
small work. The heads of Mrs. Augustus 
Van Horn Ellis and of Mr. J. N. A. Griswold 
have all the dignity and character of Miss Em- 
met’s large portrait canvases. An oval min- 
iature of the children of Mr. Robert Hare 
Powell adds to those artistic qualities a most 
pleasing likeness of an ideally lovely girl and 
boy. It is greatly regretted that Miss Emmet 
is spending the winter abroad, so that it was 
impossible to obtain permission in time for 
this charming picture to be reproduced in 
the Bazar. Miss Theodora W. Thayer has 
in this exhibition sprung up almost to the 
first rank of miniaturists with a case of por- 
traits so individual in handling, varying in- 
deed so greatly with the subject, that the 
connoisseur would have some difficulty in 
describing her work as always very pale, or 
very dark, or with blue backgrounds, which 
is often the prevailing note of mark for tell- 
ing a miniaturist’s designs. One portrait 
exhibited is very delicate—of a gentleman 
with eye-glass, very full colored, as the 
sitter must have been. Another face, with 
deep shadows, looks out of a dark rich back- 
ground like a portrait by an old master. 
Just now, when mannerisms so largely pass 
current for individuality, this work of Miss 
Thayer's is refreshing. Miss Alice Becking- 
ton follows up the success of last year with 
two interesting young girls’ heads. Miss 
Marie Champney, who is going to follow in 
the footsteps of her father, J. Wells Champ 
ney, and is now studying art in Paris, ex- 
hibits a portrait of herself. Other exhibitors 
worthy of notice are Miss Lucy Parkman 
Trowbridge, Miss Edith E. Baldwin, and 
Miss Edith Gwendolyn Sewell. 





MOTHER AND CHILD. 
By Mas. Luota Fatrouup Fuucer. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DRESS. 
(Continued from page 319.) 


J. V. F.—The question as to the finish of skirt you 
will find answered in New York Fashions this week. 
You should make such a material as that separate 
from the lining, and it will look well trimmed: with 
graduated bands of black satin ribbon. Make it with 
the waist fall on the shoulders, and then drawn into 
a point at the belt over a chemisette of tucked black 
taffeta, with a pleat directly in front fastened with 
smull steel buttons, a black satin belt and sash, and 
a black collar with inside turned-down collar of white 
linen or taffeta with a hem-stitch finish. Sleeves of 
medium size, strapped the entire length with black 
satin ribbon to match the skirt. This should make 
you a very smart costume, for it is one of the newest 
things. 


Maryianp.—The material of which yon enclose 
sample is one of the so-called novelty goods, and onght 
to make you © very pretty gown. I think you might 
trim the skirt with a circular flounce, and on the 
flounce have bands of black braid or velvet ribbon. 
If that is too dark, you can put ruchings of ribbon 
the color of the specks of orange that are through the 
material, The waist I should advise your making 
after one of the illustrations of French gowns in late 
numbers of the Bkzan. One with a round waist would 
be becoming to you. You can make the waist much 
lighter in effect by having a yoke and front piece of 
orange satin or silk covered with white lace, and a 
belt and collar of orange velvet. This of course will 
make the gown much smarter, but not so usefal; for 
anything so much trimmed cannot be put into hard 
wear. The heavier mesh, closely figared, is the most 
effective lace for this purpose. 


A Constant Reanen. —A well-sponged, well-preesed 
serge suit will be altogether the best thing for you to 
bay; or, if you do not like serge, you can have a gown 
of one of the mixed cheviots. It must be simply made, 
and of good material. No, a challi will not take the 
place of a silk, and yon will certainly need a thin silk 
gown. A challi will cost you very nearly as much, 
and will not be anything like so satisfactory if you are 
travelling about, 


M. C. D.—-The color plate of Bazan of March 5 is a 
very good pattern ofa skirt. It is one of the newest, 
and one that wil) not go ont of style very soon, It is 
almost circular, but is fall enongh to allow of its being 
remodelled.—The pattern to which you refer would, 
l am afraid, not stay in style after this season, but is 
certainly a very attractive one. The light blue will 
look very well in the yoke, and ought to be very be- 
coming to you. Ov page 196 in Bazan of March 5 
there are two or three models that you might find 
of assistance. Your material would look very clarm- 
ing made like the gown in the centre of the page, of 
which the back is just below. 





H. T.—A black silk skirt is perfectly appropriate for | 


street wear as well as for the evening. The gfeat ad- 
vantage of black silk skirts is that they cam be worn 
for different occasions.—In our climate it will be de- 
cidedly better for you to have an India silk for church 
wear for spring and summer than a ¢loth "gown. 
The weather here gets hot so early that a cloth gown 
is not possible except early In the spring. whereas ap 
India silk is appropriate for several months. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal 





TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. u<. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Genuine Farina 
Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bot- 
tles and labels that even 
dealers are sometimes de- 
ceived. The genuine bears 
the words, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs-Platz,” the address 
of the great Farina distil- 
lery, “gegenuber dem 
Julichs- Platz” (opposite 





the Julichs Place). 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


Royal Baking 
Powder is 
made of pure 
crystal cream 
of tartar, and 
its superior 
wholesomeness 
and strength 
are beyond 
all question. 
The most 
economical 

to use. 
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MADE ON HONOR. 








FORTY YEARS" EXPERIENCE AND GUARANTEE OF 
GREATEST COMPANY IN THE WORLD BACK OF 
VERY em 


SINGER SEW NG-MACHINE. 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE USERS THROUGH COMPANY'S 
EMPLOYEES ONLY, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





Bvinveis knows the ex- 
pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 
they make more light. 








Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





Nmamafer Stores 


Buying Dress Fabrics at this Store | 


whether one buys them across a counter or through the mails, 
gives positive safety on at least two points:— 


First, that the style is new, carefully selected, and correct. 
style still in favor, we'll tell you so, and make the price right. 





interest you, but you will learn to always believe them. 
We are having a tremendous run just now on our Cotton Fabrics. 
probably the largest assortment ever gotten together in one store. 


dress stuffs are very good things to 


assortments don’t cost much, so the question of leadership comes down to the 


three points of 


Styles, Qualities, and Prices. 


We'd like you to test our leadership on exactly those poiuts. 


ble to give any description in such an 


hints cf kinds and prices, and samples will do the rest: 


Printed Ombré Striped Lawns, at 8c. 
Printed Spiral Striped Lawns, at 8c. 
Printed Lawns, at 10c. 

Printed: Striped Organdies, at 10c. 
Printed Dimities, at 12}c. 
Printed Madras Cloth, at 12}c. 
Fine Printed Organdies, at 15c., 
Printed Batiste, at 12}c. 

Scotch Cheviot, at 35c. 

Scotch Madras, at 35c. 

Scotch Ginghams, at 18c. to 31c 
American Ginghams, at 6}c. to 25c. 
Silk-and-Wool Plaid Madras, at 45c. 


B7c., 25¢. 


JOHN W 


Section 251 


(Please address exactly as above) 





HARPER'S CATALOGUE 


Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of 
authors, will be sent by mail tu any address on receipt 


of ten cents. 


ANAMAKER 


If it’s an old | 


Second, that the fabric is precisely 
what we say it is. We don’t take the 
manufacturer’s word for anything. Widths | 
are by our yard-stick, not by a mill ticket. | 
If we say that a color is fast, it és fast, for | 
before we say that it is, we have boiled it | 
and treated it with chemicals to test it. | 
All wool means a// woo/—not even a tenth 
part cotton. Same way with all linen 
and all silk, 

Whatever else our news-letters may be, 
they are truthful. They may not always 


It is 
Cotton 


test a store with, They are cheap—big 


It’s impossi- 
immense variety as this, but here are some 


| Cheviots, at foc, to 25¢. 
| Madras, at 12}c. to 25¢. 
Galatea, Striped or Plain, at 35c. 
French Printed Organdie Lisse, at 35c¢. | 
French Printed Mousseline Carreaux, at 35c. | 
| French Printed Organdie Raye, at 37}c. 
| French Printed Grenadine Carreaux, at 37}c. 
| French Printed Plumetes, at 45c. 
| 
| 
| 





French Printed Piqués, at soc. 
Irish Printed Dimities, at 25¢. 
| Irish Printed Linen Lawns, at 25¢. 
| Silk - and -Cotton Mousseline de Svie, at 
50c, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Pears 


The skin ought to be 
clear; there is nothing 
strange in a beautiful face. 

If we wash with proper 
soap, the skin will be open 


and clear, unless the 
health is bad. A good 
skin is better than a 
doctor. 


to use is 
no free alkali in it. 
the soap _ that 


clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
—— all sorts of — use it. 


The soap 
Pears’; 
Pears’, 
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A 
Bicycle 
Boot 


travel stained, mud 
splattered, gray with 
dust and shabby look- 


Leather 
Dressing 


Polishes leather and 
softens it. Gives it the 
lustre it had when it left 
the makers’ hands. Good 
for any kind of leather, 


ee parerererset le ek od os oe ee 


by the makers of the 
famous Vici Kid. 
An illustrated book of in- 
- struction—“ How to buy and 
care for your Y Shoes,” mailed free. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia. 
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Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


. CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will give immediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
Py us diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. less to the youngest child. Sold by druggista. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE €0., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents, 
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RECEPTION GOWNS. 

TI HE use of chiffon and mousseline de soie prevails to such an extent 
| that there seems to be no end of gowns made of these materials. One 
of the smartest mode}s in black chiffon was designed by Mademoiselle 
Héléne The skirt is in apron-front style with attached flounce, but the 
entire apron part is made of puffings of the chiffon, while the flounce is 
plain. A warrow edge of jet outlines the flounce, while at regular inter 
vals on it are designs in jet. The body of the waist and the sleeves are of 
puffed chiffon, while there is a jacket effect given by bands of jet on the 
front. There are a yoke and vest piece of chiffon made in very small pleats, 
and a stock-collar. A neck-tie of white lace relieves the all black, but 


in no way interferes with the harmonious effect of the gown. 

Another gown from the same establishment is a taffeta silk, a light gray 
with colored roses. This is trimmed at the sides and back with folds of 
pale blue satin put on to form a lattice-work design. Over the entire skirt 
is a second skirt of black mousseline de soie, put on without any fulness, 


except at the back; this is trimmed around the foot with two ruchings of 
black crépe de Chine, and has a belt and sash to match. The body of the 


waist is of white lace put over a blue satin, while the yoke and sleeves are of 
black crépe de Ching A bertha effect is carried out in silk to match the 
skirt, trimmed with blue satin bands and a narrow black ruche. 


SPRING WALKING COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 315 


\ ANY of the new costumes for spring wear—in fact, most of them—are 


exceedingly smart, and while the general effect is plain, the beauty of 
the cut and the way in which the trimmings are put on make them espe 
cially noticeable. A cloth costume of a tan shade is made with the skirt 
trimmed with perpendicular bands of the cloth put on equal distances apart. 
rhese lines or folds taper in at the belt and are wider around the foot. 


rie waist is in the form of a belted blouse; the body and sleeves are of 
¢ cloth, trimmed with bands to match the skirt, but there is a yoke of 
plain cloth with a braiding of black, and the skirts of the blouse and the 


iffs are also plain. This is an extremely pretty design 
A smart little gown of dark blue is made with the skirt quite long, and 
trimmed around the bottom with three narrow bands and a wide one of 
black velvet. The coat is tight-fitting, and is fastened across to the left 
shoulde It is trimmed with narrow black velvet, and is bound with 
vider velvet, while bands also come up on either side, covering the first 
ul The sleeves of medium size have narrow bands to match those on 
mt and skirt his will be a favorite model this season, not only in 


wth, but in pique ind linen 
A remarkably smart gown has the body of the waist and the apron of 
¢ skirt of chenille-dotted poplin; there is a wide attached flounce of plain 


i 





TRANSPARENT GOWN OVER FLOWERED TAFFETA. 


SUPPLEMENT 





BLACK CHIFFON GOWN WITH JBRT. 


poplin, and where it is joined to the apron there is an elaborate pattern of braiding. The lines of 
the coat or waist are particularly good; it has a yoke of the plain material, and the sleeves are plain, 
but trimmed with black braiding put on in lines that meet in a point. One of the distinctive 
features of the costume is the straight front of the waist, which can be attached or not, as desired. 
It extends below the waist-line, and is broader towards the shoulders, opening at the throat with 
revers and a turned-down velvet collar. It is a style which gives slender lines to the figure, and is 
one of the newest that have yet been exhibited. 

A most attractive gown of two shades of blue is made with the skirt demi-trained, and trimmed 
with braid to give the effect of a flounce. All the fulness is at the back, where the skirt hangs out 
in fan-shaped pleats) The front of the jacket is a blouse fastened with fancy cords and buttons. 
In the back it is tight-fitting and in basque effect, the stripes being put on the back of the jacket, so 
that the lines of the figure are particularly noticeable. The sleeves are of medium size and coat 
shape, and also trimmed with the black. The collar and revers, in one piece, are high at the back 
of the neck, open at the throat, and in front quite flat. 

Somewhat on the old model of a blazer costume is one of the new models, the skirt a little long, 
fitting very smoothly over the hips. Around the foot of the skirt is a design in black braiding, 
with one straight band of braid just above the edge. The coat is of medium length, trimmed 
to match the skirt, and opens in front to show a tucked vest or blouse of taffeta silk. It is held 
together across the bust and at the waist-line with pointed tabs trimmed with black. The sleeves, 
which are quite small, have a design of braiding at the wrist. This is always a becoming style of 
gown, and is effective not only in cloth, but in the wash materials. These models were sketched 
from gowns at McCreery’s and at Wanamaker’s. 


BAGS OF VARIOUS KINDS. 

A FRIEND has a mania for bags of all sizes and descriptions, and she has a collection which 
£X hangs from a row of brass-headed nails driven into a strip of polished wood in one corner of 
her room. Here is a small laundry-bag of blue denim finished with white, and into this are 
dropped soiled collars and cuffs. Next to it is a bag for soiled handkerchiefs. This receptacle is 
made of a square of white linen, hem-stitched. Two inches from the hem is run a narrow ribbon 
draw-string. On the corners of the bag are marked conventional designs in outline stitch, in silks 
of the same color as the draw-string. Then comes a darning-bag of pretty cretonne, furnished 
with many pockets for balls of darning-cotton, and with flaps for needles. Next to this is an ordi- 
nary work-bsg of generous dimensions, and made of dark red velvet. This is used for the every-day 
mending of torn garments, household linen, etc. But the daintiest of all these bags is one 
used to hold some exquisite bit of embroidery, which this particular woman has always on hand. 
This bag is of pink and white India silk, drawn up with rose ribbons, and has a faint suggestion 
of rose perfume always clinging to it. The owner of all these receptacles declares that some day 
she is going to add to her collection a newspaper-bag, into which she may thrust the periodicals 
from which she wishes to cut certain articles when she has time to do so; and a letter-bag to 
hold all letters she receives until she has leisure to answer them. For, she complains, her desk is 
always crowded with unanswered letters and papers that must not be destroyed, and an extra bag 
or two is the only way she sees out of the dilemma. 
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NEW MODELS FOR SPRING WALKING COSTUMES.—[Sex Pace 314] 






























FORGING AHE. 


W* E find out how much we have grown 
comparing to-day's deeds with 
those of long ago, as children compare the | 
mark upon the wall which shows their 
height with the mark of last year. And if 
it were not that we can compare this year's 
sttainments with last year’s, we would often, 
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White 
Ostrich Feathers 


“White ostrich feathers are easily 
cleaned by soaking five minutes in warm 
suds made from Fairy Soap. Draw them 
lightly through the band, rinse in warm, 
clear water, and dry by shaking over the 
stove. Recurl by drawing each little 
barb over the dull edge of a knife or 
acissors. ''—Mre. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE—WHITE—FLOATING, 
The Soap of the Century 


Sold everywhere in three convenient sizes 
for the toilet, bath and laundry. 


Send us your name, address, 
and five Fairy Soap wrap- 
pers, to nearest office below, 
free a 


= d we wil!) mail you 
copy of a beantiful painting E water col- 
ors entitled “Fairy Tales,” by the cele- 
brated artist, Leon Moran, Size 1744 in. 
without lettering, ready for framing 


THE N. K. PAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. St. Louia. NewYork. Boston. 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL '" 1897 


Made Magnijicent Gains in Every Department of its Business 












Assets Increased to 


$23,984,569.72 
Income Increased to 


rue $15,580,764.65 
PRUDENTIAL 


MAS 


Surplus Increased to 


$5,240,118.36 


Insurance in Force 
Increased to 


$363,117,590.00 
The Prudential o#= 
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Life Insurance for Men, Women, and Children. Amounts, $50,000-615. 
Premiums payable Yearly, Malf-Yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F,. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its quick profuse 
lather, its easy rinsing quality and the smooth pleasant 


it leaves, is the favorite soap for the bath. 


WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
“just as good as the ‘Ivory’;”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
“Ivory’”’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1806, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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DIAMOND DYES 


make old clothing look like new. SS 
They are the simplest and eas- 
iest to use, and do more 
dyeing for less money 
than any oiher 
dye-stuffs 
known. 
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IVERS & PON D 
Pianos. 


Strictly first-class. Require less tun- 
ing and prove more durable than any 
other pianos manufactured. 227 pur- 
chased by the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, the largest College of 


Music in the world, and over 500 Ivers} 


& Pond Pianos used in two hundred of 
the leading colleges and institutions of 





Easy Payments. 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you 
we supply them on time payments to 
parties living in any city or village in the 
United States. A small cash payment 


'and monthly payments extending over 


three years secure one of our pianos. 
We send pianos for trial in your home, 
even though you live three thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction 
or piano is returned to us at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. A per- 


learning in the United States. Catalogue | sonal letter containing special prices and 


and valuable information mailed free. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. 


full description of our easy payment 


| plans, free upon application. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


114 bass Street, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year. 
WEEKLY, $4 00a year. 


BAZAR, - - - 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a year. 


$4 00 a year. 
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To err is haman, to forgive divine. 

te the spring of 62 George Osborne was brought to 

Knobhill, to the house of his grandmother, wounded. 
He was there for two months, and when he returned to 
the army the town agreed that he was engaged to Ann 
Miller. Lame as he had been, people had seen him go 
to the Millers’ more than once, and when the time came 
to say good-by, Ann Miller walked with him down the 
path between the rows of Easter lilies to the gate and 
watched him ride away. 

Perhaps it was the walking side by side down the long 
straight path that made the observers think of the church 
aisle; maybe it was the white glory of the Easter lilies 
that made them think of a wedding; be that as it may, 
the town pronounced them engaged. 

In the spring of 63 Jane Simmons went from Knobhill 
to pay ber father a visit in camp, and then and there she 
was married to George Osborne. Of course the town 
talked; but those were busy days, when, all the men hav- 
ing gone to the front, the women had to manage not only 
their houses and children, but the plantations as well, so 
that the talk died very soon; and if Ann Miller was strick- 
en, she made no sign. 

George Osborne lived through the war, lived to be Gov- 
ernor of liis State, lived to receive a foreign appointment; 
but although the little town was bursting with pride be- 
cause of his achievements, and longing to welcome him 
and to do him honor, he somehow never came back to 
Knobhill. 

When she became a widow, Mrs. Jane Simmons Os- 
borne returned, and opened once more the old Osborne 
house. It was in the spring that she came, and looking 
from the stage, she saw Ann Miller’s lilies blooming just 
as they had bloomed on that day long ago when Ann 
Miller walked down to the gate with George Osborne. 

Ann Miller was still Ann Miller, she found, living alone 
in the big old house that once had been so full. For the 
rest, she dressed in gray now instead of in white, and her 
brown hair had come to match her gowns and her eyes. 
She came at once to see Mrs. Osborne, stepping lightly 
down the path between the lilies, cutting them here and 
there, and bringing them with her. 

Knobhill had shrunk, Mrs. Osborne com plained—which 
was more than could be said for Mrs. Osborne—and so 
many whom she had known were missing, and all who 
were left seemed so poor. 

“But, in spite of everything,” she finished, looking 
critically at the flowers Miss Ann had brought, ‘‘ you still 
keep up your fad for lilies.” 


MISS ANN’S VICTORY. 


BY SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 

** Yes,” Miss Ann answered; ‘‘my mother loved them 
dearly, and we have always had them.” 

It was a cool afternoon—cool enough for a little fire; 
and when Miss Ann had gone, Mrs. Osborne cast the flow- 
ers behind the backlog, and held them there until they 
were consumed. 

But, in spite of her dissatisfaction, Mrs. Osborne had 
come to stay; and to Knobhill, grown so poor, she seemed 
a very rich person. Nobody knew what her financial re- 
sources were, nor what sacrifices she made, if any, to keep 
her only child away at expensive schools and colleges; 
but as time went on, one or two clear-sighted people ob- 
served that where Mrs. Osborne had begun with four 
servants she gradually came down to one, and that in- 
stead of going to spend every summer holiday with her 
boy, she went once in two years, then once in three years, 
then staid at home. Was she getting poorer? Had she 
ever been rich? Had she inherited everything, or only a 
life interest? And while these clear-sighted ones watched 
and wondered the years swept by. and one springlike 
February Knobhill waked up to find itself facing two ex- 
citements: Young Osborne, baving graduated, had for the 
first time in his life come to Knobhill, and Miss Miller’s 
niece had been selected to fill the position of schoolmis- 
tress, 

It was a serene bright afternoon, and the Knobhill 
Social Circle, which always met at Mrs. Osborne’s, had 
gathered and was threading its first needles, when little 
Miss Wilson said, softly: ‘‘ Ann Miller is waiting at home 
for her niece. How nice it will be for Ann to have some 
one with her, after all these years of loneliness!” 

**], for one, would look on it as a great trial,” Mrs. Os- 
borne answered, coldly. ‘‘ The girl has grown up in a 
city, which means that she is worldly; she is young, which 
means that she is scatter-brained and will make a bad dis- 
ciplinarian. I opposed her election; I wanted an older 
woman; but Ann Miller overpersuaded the trustees, I 
don't expect the girl to succeed, and_I should not thank 
Providence for sending me any such company.” 

‘*Ah, dear Mrs. Osborne,” said a third voice, ‘‘ with 
such a son, you can never have realized what loneliness 
means, even though alone; and you have had no need of 
company.” And Mrs. Snider, the young widow who had 
spoken, was smiling—smiling very much indeed. 

‘*My son,” Mrs. Osborne answered, curtly, ‘‘ has seen the 
world—I took good care of that; and I doubt if he will 
stay here long enongh to be company for any one—not 
even for his poor old mother.” 

There was an ominous pause, for the circle felt that 


Mrs. Osborne had attacked Knobhill. Several of the 
ladies cleared their throats, and one had her lips open to 
speak, when little Miss Wilson, the most timid of women, 
made a spasmodic remark that diverted the conversation 
and preserved the peace. Miss Wilson was always doing 
this kind of thing. ‘Terrified at the sound of her own 
voice, she seemed to become still more terrified at the war- 
like silences that so frequently obtained in the circle; and 
with a noble bravery worthy of a better cause, she would 
throw herself recklessly into these breaches. And now 
she felt almost as anxious as Miss Miller did about the 
girl and the experiment of making her a school-teacher. 
For in this matter Miss Wilson had followed up the trus- 
tees with a hesitating yet quiet persistence that had 
more effect perhaps than open persuasion; and many 
evenings, after candle-light, she had slipped over to give 
ber sympathy and encouragement to Miss Ann. All this 
she had done because she loved her friend, and in her 
heart thought fitness for the position was a small matter 
compared with Miss Ann’s happiness. But now that the 
girl was actually arriving, and Mrs. Osborne was predict- 
ing dire failure, Miss Wilson was terrified beyond expres- 
sion. 

The stage meanwhile was lumbering along the Knob- 
hill pike, most unusually cumbered with baggage. A 
great lot it seemed for the one lonely passenger within, 
who from time to time sighed deeply and impatiently. 
It was Miss Miller’s niece, Sylvia Willard, and she was 
rapidly losing heart. At the first sight of the old vehicle 
her courage had cooled, for a stage meant remoteness; 
and with every long jogging mile through the bare coun- 
try, most of it cleared and divided into fields, she became 
more and more depressed. For many reasons she had 
been glad to agree to her aunt’s proposal as to Knobhill, 
and had come with all sorts of bappy resolutions and 
expectations. But this bare wintry landscape, this long 
white road winding in and out and up and down the roll- 
ing country, this farawayness of Knobhill, made her al- 
most unhappy. Where was the town, and what kind of 
place could it be? How many people consented to live 
so far from everywhere, and could such people be sane? 
Her aunt had written of the society that it was very 
select, that Sylvia’s mother had loved the place, and she 
hoped that in time Sylvia would love it also. The let- 
ters had been so gentle and so kindly that an enthusiasm 
had sprung up in the girl's heart for the writer, and she 
had determined to like everything; but now she began to 
wonder. Of course, in this last little spot in creation, the 
society must be ‘‘ select,” because there could not be many 
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to select from. And would Mrs, Osborne and Mrs. Snider 
and Miss Wilson, the names made familiar to her in the 
letters—would they know anything but Knobbill? How 
awful! 

‘* Hullo!” came from the road-side 

** Hullo!” the driver answered, and the stage came to a 
standstill 

Sylvia looked out eagerly. A young man in a golf suit 
was standing by a disabled wheel 

“ T've broken my wheel,” he called. 
a lift back to Knobbill?” 

A well-dressed young man and a wheel! 
ion of Knobhill rose 

‘* Yes,” the driver answered; ‘‘there’s plenty of room.” 

Sylvia heard the wheel being hoisted on top the stage; 
then the young man came to the door. He took off his 
bat and stepped in. There was silence, until a lurch of 
the stage dislodged, for about the twentieth time, Sylvia's 
travelling-bag, which the young man caught 

Thank you,” she said. 

‘No trouble,” he answered, and each liked the other's 
voice 

At last Sylvia asked, ‘‘ How far is it to Knobhill?” 

* Really,” the young man answered, “I can’t say. I 
have been there just one week, and don't know the land- 
marks yet 

Ob,” cried the girl, “‘ then you must be Mrs. Osborne's 


“Can you give me 


Sylvia's opin- 


son! My aunt wrote me that you were to come. 
‘*And you must be Miss Miller's niece,” Osborne re- 
turned. ‘My mother told me you were to come.” 


Then they laughed together and became friends. The 
ride seemed shorter after this, and great was Miss Miller's 
astonishment when young Osborne helped Sylvia out of 
the stage, and, loaded down with all her traps, walked 
with her up to the door 

The ladies who were dispersing from the social circle 
saw the same sight, and were as much astonished as Miss 
Miller—more, indeed, for they were not favored with any 
ey planation 

Miss Miller was immensely pleased, first with the tall 
niece who seemed so glad to see her, then with young 
Osborne, the present hero of Knobhill, who came in so 
pleasantly, quite like an old friend, as in a way he was, 
and who consented so willingly to stop for a cup of tea 
Then again with Sylvia, who at once fell in love with the 
few bits of old silver and china remaining to Miss Miller, 
with the big old house, and the big old furniture and fire- 
places, calling it all “jolly” and ** quaint,” and Cecil Os 
borne agreed with her. And when the girl ended by 
putting her arm around her aunt and saying, ** But I'm 
awfully glad you're not as big as the furniture, Aunt 
Aun,” finishing with a squeeze, Miss Miller was complete- 
ly vanquished, Nevertheless, she blushed, and looked 
deprecatingly at young Osborne. This was not the way 
in which she had been taught to behave before strangers, 
and especially not before gentlemen. But Cecil watched 
them, smiling, and when he reached home he told his 
mother that Miss Miller made him think of a spray of 
lavender 

‘* Ano Miller?” Mrs. Osborne repeated; then raising her 
eyebrows and smiling, as if to herself, she said, slowly: 
* She has been told that she looked like a lily, poor soul, 
and now a spray of lavender! Humph!” 

She doesn't look a bit of a poor soul,” the young man 
retorted 

Aud what about the niece?” his mother went on. 

“Thoroughly nice, and — well, she’s tall and rather 
striking. I'm sure you'll like her, mother—like her im- 
mensely 

The very next afternoon, when Mrs. Snider and Miss 
Wilson called at Miss Miller's, they were greeted with 
sounds of seemingly uncontrollable mirth, mingled with 
the tones of a violin and a piano. Miss Miller let them in 
herself 

Sylvia and Mr. Osborne,” she said, ‘‘are trying to 
make music on my dreadful old piano.” 

Mrs. Snider raised her eyebrows. ‘‘How very nice!” 
she said 

‘Just the thing!” Miss Wilson exclaimed, under her 
breath, and squeezed Miss Ann's hand. 

Sylvia put dewn her violin and came forward slowly, 
Cecil Osborne following her. She was taller than either 
of the ladies, and so seemed to have them at a disadvan 
tage. At least, Mrs. Snider said later that Miss Willard 
had a very condescending air, and that she treated young 
Osborne as if she owned him 

‘ And it does seem queer,” she went on, “that Miss 
Ann should have sent for her niece just at this time.” 

Of course this talk reached Mrs, Osborne, and Miss Ann 
also, and while Miss Ann smiled and scemed not to hear, 
Mrs. Osborne began to cast about for reasons why her 
son should leave Knobhill 

As the day approached on which Sylvia was to meet 
the trustees and be installed in the school, Miss Miller be- 
came seriously nervous, but the girl tried to laugh away 
all fears 

“Tl put on my best frock,” she said, blithely, “ and 
my most becoming bat and smile, and you'll see how 
nice éverybody will be. ‘To look well is a woman’s best 
card.” 

Sylvia, Sylvia,” Miss Ann cried, ** how can you talk 
so” 

It's quite true, dear,” the girl went on, laughing. “I 
shall eat a hearty breakfast to keep me strong, look my 
best, and be quiet and dignified and sweet—oh, so sweet !— 
and you will see that all will be as you wish.” 

But Miss Miller was not comforted. 

Two ministers, two farmers, and a lawyer constituted 
the board, and before a half-hour was over Miss Ann saw 
that they were not only satisfied, but delighted, and they 
then did the unprecedented thing of going in a body to 
the sehool-house to introduce the girl to her scholars. 
After this things went very smoothly, for the children 
were willing victims to Sylvia's youth and brightness, 
and that evening after tea the girl retailed it all to Cecil 
Osborne, and they went off into fits of amiable laughter 
over the quick capitulation. 

Young Osborne did not feel impelled, however, to tell 
his mother of Sylvia's success; but the next day, when she 
made remarks to the effect that Sylvia was too young for 
the position, that old men were fools over a pretty face, 
and that new brooms swept clean, her son answered brisk- 
ly that Miss Willard was much too fine a broom for the 
job, and that the only really good feature in the whole ar- 
rangement was that Sylvia lightened life for that ‘‘ dear 


-silence which had seemed 
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Miss Ann. And now that you speak of it, mother,” he 
went on, ‘‘ Miss Ann must have looked like a lily when 
she was young, sbe is still so fair and fresh.” 

And again Mrs. Osborne said: ‘‘ Ann Miller? Poor soul!” 
And the young man began to wonder about his mother’s 
attitude toward Miss Ann. 

As the spring drew on, Sylvia developed an enthusiasm 
for work among the flowers, and after school each after- 
noon she would potter about after Miss Ann, diggin 
where she should have raked, and raking where she shouk 
have dug. And a8 Cecil Osborne assisted her vigorously, 
Miss Ann declared that unless she gave them a plot to 
themselves she would not have a flower left. On the in- 
stant Miss Wilson offered her garden as a sacrifice rather 
than the young people should be balked of their pleasure. 
‘*They are flowers enough in themselves,” she added, 
romantically; then looked over her shoulder in a terrified 
way, fearing that her neighbor, Mrs. Snider, might have 
heard her. But instead, Miss Anu gave Sylvia a bed 
which she could plant and replant and overwater to her 
heart’s content, stipulating only that she should not cross 
the line into the long border where the Easter lilies grew. 
These were quite tall now, shooting up day by day, 
making ready to bloom; and Miss Ann’s stipulation 
drawing attention to them, Cecil Osborne said: 

** How beautiful they will be, Miss Ann, and how many 
you have! You are very fond of them!” 

“ Very,” Miss Ann answered. ‘‘ We have always had 
those borders filled with them.” 

** Have you a lavender-bed?” the young man went on. 
“You should have one. May I make it? Will you give 
me a plot, too?” 

And Mrs. Snider from the opposite side of the street, 
and Mrs. Osborne further down, could watch it all, and 
by the time the luvender-bed was planted Mrs, Osborne's 
patience was exhausted. 

‘‘Thave heard from Mr. Lenox,” she said to her son 
one day, ‘“‘and he thinks, if you want a position, you'd 
better come on at once antl watch for an opening.” 

“Why, mother!” and the young fellow looked up in 
astonishment. ‘‘ Can't I play a little while? Are we so 
poor that I must go to work at once?” 

“The shrinkage has been very great,” Mrs. Osborne 
answered, looking out of the window, *‘ and your educa- 
tion has been very expensive; and what may be play to 
you, Cecil,” she went on, ‘‘may be deadly earnest to 
others.” 

She might have meant herself; she might have meant 
Sylvia. Cecil thought the latter, and rose to his feet. *‘ I 
would to Heaven it were as earnest with her as it is with 
me!” he said. 

For a day or two nothing happened; then Cecil asked 
to know about the property, and, being well over age, he 
could not be denied, It was not a pleasant investigation. 
But he said nothing that he would regret, nor did he 
reveal anything with regard to his plans. He wrote pri- 
vately to his father’s friend, Mr. Lenox, then mentioned 
to Miss Ann that soon he would have to go away to 
work. 

“Tl give you the primary department in the school,” 
Sylvia suid, laughing, and Miss Ann said that work was 
good for every one. 

They were in the | pesany looking at the first lily that 
had opened, and Cecil went on in a depressed way. 

“If my father had lived it would have been different,” 
he said; ‘‘ and these lilies,” he continued hurriedly, as he 
stooped to smell the half-opened flower— “ these lilies al- 
ways bring him back tome. For in his last illness—’twas 
in the spring-time—he sent me day after day to buy them 
for him. They took him home, he said. I put some in 
his coffin.” A faint color was rising in Miss Ann's cheeks, 
and her eyes were fixed on the young man. ‘‘And at 
home,” he went on, ‘* there are no lilies. Could he have 
remembered these, Miss Ann?” 

Miss Ann shook her head. ‘‘ The house you live in was 
your great-grandfather’s house,” she said. *‘ Your father 
came to Knobhill very rarely after he was grown, and once 
—when he was wounded.” rn 

“ And were these lilies blooming?” the young man per- 
sisted. 

“Yes.” she answered; ‘‘they were blooming.” 
she went away to the house. 

Before the lilies had opened to their full glory young 
Osborne left Knobhill; but before he went he had a long, 
long talk with Miss Aun, and afterwards he kept up a 
stealy correspondence with both the ladies, but Miss 
Aun’s letters were the thickest and the most frequent. 
Things seemed to move rather heavily after this, and 
Sylvia wilted a little, as the flowers did, with the summer 
heat. The circle, however, met relentlessly every week, 
and she and Miss Ann felt bound to be regular attend- 
ants. 

One afternoon in September Mrs. Osborne had on a 
most triumphant expression. She had beard that very 
day, she said, that her son had been appointed to a sub- 
professorship in a college. Congratulations poured in, 
and Miss Ann smiled, and did not say that the news bad 
reached her the day before. She had not told Sylvia 
even, aod now the girl, remembering the recent letter, 
looked at her questioningly. Why had not her aunt told 
her, she wondered. 

“I doubt if he ever comes here again,” Mrs. Oshorne 
went on, ‘‘ unless to take me away to keep house for him.” 
She smiled meaningly. Mrs. Snider smiled too, but Miss 
Wilson cried, quickly: 

“Oh yes, he will! 
voted to Kaobhill.” 

‘* Really, Eliza,” Mrs. Osborne answered, ‘‘ one would 
think that I did not know my own child!” 

Miss Wilson's face was very red, and her breath came 
quickly. ‘* Well,” she gasped, ‘* perhaps you don't, Jane 
—not just—well, not in this particular.” 

The cirele stood aghast, and there was a dead silence, 
until Miss Ann said, quietly, ‘‘ Have you had any instruc- 
tions about the next mission box, Jane?” then the com- 
pany once more breathed freely. 

Sylvia did not question her aunt as to her silence—a 
strange when there had been 
such important news to communicate; it must mean some- 
thing; and if it had been an agreeable something, Miss 
Ann would surely have told her. So she only said how 
nice the appointment was, and laughed a little bit over 
Miss Wilson’s daring. 

* She fights when it comes to Knobhill,” Sylvia said. 

“ Yes,” Miss Ann answered, ‘‘she is devoted to Knob. 


Then 


He told me he would—he is de- 
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hill.” And both knew that the fight had been partly on 
Sylvia's account. ° 

A few days later Sylvia received a very thick letter, 
and though some of the thickness was due to an enclosure 
for Miss Ann, she carried it in her pocket all day, saying 
nothing about it until in the evening after tea, when, turn- 
ing very red, she approached her aunt. 

** Mr. Osborne sent you this, Aunt Ann,” she said. 

Miss Ann looked up. ‘So he has told you,” she said, 
quietly. ‘He has my full consent, dear.” 

After this Sylvia took her violin, and played softly to 
herself until just before bedtime, when she came and 
stood behind Miss Ann’s chair. 

*T shall tell him not to come at Christmas,” she said, 
abruptly, ‘‘and shall charge him not to tell any one until 
he comes at Easter.” 

** Not even his own mother?” Miss Ann remonstrated. 

“Not even his own mother,” Sylvia repeated. ‘1 will 
not submit to persecution.” 

** You cannot tell him that.” 

** He will understand without telling.” Then, laughing 
a little: *‘ He writes in the most confident manner, Aunt 
Ann; it is almost impertinent. What have you been tell- 
ing him?” 

** Nothing detrimental, my dear. And do you agree to 
his plans for Easter?” 

Sylvia turned away to put up her violin. ‘‘I shall not 
allude to that part of his letter.” she said; ‘‘ that is really 
too presumptuous.” 

After this the thickest letters came to Sylvia, and a 
great many of them, and the postmistress being a younger 
sister of Miss Wilson's, no word of the correspondence was 
whispered even to the birds. 

Just before Christmas Mrs. Osborne announced to the 
ever-attentive circle that her son would not come to Kuob- 
re ag his holidays, and she looked at Miss Wilson mean- 
ingly. 

“Of course,” chimed in Mrs. Snider, ‘‘ Knobhill can- 
not have any attractions for a young and handsome 
man.” 

But this was the only response, for Miss Wilson was 
trying in vain to find her needle. She eked out her living 
with sewing, and sometime before this she had moved her 
machine over to Miss Miller’s, explaining that Sylvia Wil- 
lard was coming out of mourning, and that as she was 
teaching all day long, she had no time for sewing. So 
now Miss Wilson did not answer Mrs. Osborne's challenge 
nor Mrs. Snider's slur; instead, she bent lower over her 
work, smiling a little to herself. 

It was an early spring that year, and an exquisite one. 
Everything seemed to be rejoicing, and every one at 
Knobhill seemed to be contented, as usual, when one day, 
about a week before Easter, a notice was sent round by 
Mrs. Osborne to say that there would be no meeting of the 
circle that week. 

Knobville was astounded. It was the very first stop- 
page since the organization of the society, and no one 
could understand it. Mrs. Snider rushed over to see if 
**dear Mrs. Osborne ” was ill, and other ladies followed 
suit. Miss Wilson, however, ran over to Miss Aun’s— 
actually ran—and she was chuckling audibly. 

Miss Anu met her in the hall, and the ladies clasped 
hands 

**Oh, Ann, she knows!” Miss Wilson cried. 

Miss Ann nodded. 

‘And I'm sure she’s nearly dead,” Miss Wilson went 
on. 

Miss Ann nodded again, and this time her eyes were 
flashing. 

“1 should like to sing the Nunc Dimittis, Ann,” and the 
tears came into Miss Wilson's eyes. ‘‘ It’s all right now; 
June cannot sway this boy. He is quite as capable of 
coming here and fighting for Sylvia as she was of going 
to camp and capturing George Osborne by maligning 
you. Poor George!” 

** Eliza,” and Miss Ann’s voice was very low, ‘‘ when 
George was dying his room was filled with Easter lilies, 
and they were buried with him in his coffin.” 

The tears were rolling down Miss Wilson's cheeks now. 
“Oh, Ann,” she almost sobbed, “‘ how glad Iam! How it 
must have enraged Jane Simmons! Ob, Anu, how sweet 
—how sweet! Poor George!” 


The wedding just after Easter was a very simple affair; 
so was the reception at Miss Miller's. Mrs. Osborne, how- 
ever, went straight home from the church, saying that 
she was too much overcome, and the people must forgive 
her, as it was her only child. 

But from behind her parlor curtains she caught a dis- 
tant view of her son and Sylvia as they walked down be- 
tween the rows of stately lilies and drove away. Once 
before she had watched two people come down that path 
between the swaying flowers. Then her heart had been 
filled with anger; now her eyes were filled with tears; aud 
Miss Ann, coming in with some wedding-cake, found her 
su. 

** Jane,” she said, gently,‘ try to love the girl.” 

Then Mrs. Osborne broke down and cast her arms 
about Miss Ann. 

“Oh, Ann,” she sobbed, ‘I never knew till now what 
desolation meant! Forgive me, Ann, forgive me!” 

“ Of course,” Miss Ann answered, and wiped the poor 
thing’s tears away. 


SPRING. 


SURELY the blood flows quicker 
\) And the heart is lighter to-day, 
For the beautiful road we are treading 
Is leading us straight to May. 


By the note of the daring bluebird, 
By the sign of the swelling bud, 

By the green grass ever greener, 
By the merry brook at flood, 


We are forging on to the mornings 
That shimmer with rainbow light; 
We are marching fast to the evenings 

That linger long and bright. 


The beautiful road we are treading, 
Fairer every day, 

Is the dear path we remember 
Through April hours to May. 
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DRESS. 


N. 8.8. —The best thing to do with the gray material of which you 
enclose sample would be to make it up in a coat and skirt to wear 
with bright shirt-waists. I do not think you will be satisfied with 
an entire frock of it, unless with a yoke of some bright line or red 
corded silk. Have the yoke outlined with a narrow white braid; the 
sleeves small, with a puff at the top, Yon can also put bands around 
the bottom of the skirt, of the color of the silk, with braid; buat the 
skirt and coat are altogether the best thing for a girl. 


F. A. D. A.—You would best make up your India silk with a gored 
ekirt trimmed with two bias ruffies, or elee with a circular floance 
headed with a ruching of black. Make the waist round, and in one 
piece at the back; the fronts either in blouse effect or in surplice 
folds, with a pleated vest of black satin with white lace over it; the 
sleeves shirred. I should advise a figured taffeta or satin in preference 
to a brocade for a girl of twenty-five. The heavier qualities are cer- 
tain to be in style for some months to come, whereas the brocades 
have been worn for three or four years now. You should trim the 
skirt with ruffles or flounces, 


Gusew Bay.—By all means make your black cloth into a skirt and 
jacket. If yon age as stout as you say, you ought never to weara tight- 
filting waist, and should have everything in as much a jacket effect as 
possible. Shirt-waists I cannot think are becoming to you, unless you 
wear them under a coat. The challis of which you enclose sample is 
a material worn in summer, but you require to have it made with 
great care in order to have it at all becoming. You would best have a 
bolero jacket Over a fall front—when I say a full front I do not mean a 
blouse, bat I do not think you should have things drawn in tight 
Carry the line of the waist below your own waist-line, and have sloping 
trimming always, and bias fronts in the linings of your waists, Trim 
your skirt with straight bands of blue the color of the flower, and have 
the same in the collar. Have the sleeves emall, with only the least 
puff at the top. You should study the lines of your figure, and wear 
as dark colors as possible. 


W. C, E.—The design on front page of Bazan No, 3 will be the beat 
for your material. Yes, white lace is used in the neck and sleeves of 
etreet gowns. It is now the fashion to have some white in the neck 
as well as in the sleeves. 


E. W. P.—The only possible way for you to remodel your eatin skirt 
will he to follow cnt pattern No. 47, which you have chosen. The epring 
wrap of cloth dues not seem to me very desirable. I should infinitely 
prefer a smart coat, if I were you, of tan cloth, with broad revers faced 
with lace, and then wear a hat with feathers. Cloth capes never seem 
to me to amount to very much, except for driving and reception wear, 
and a coat is always in correct style. A cape will make you look much 
older, besides, aud that, as a rule, is to be avoided even at your age. 


Biovore.—The bicycle ekirt that hangs the best, to my mind, is the 
one that is made with gored front breadth and circular sides, but you 
must be sure to have width enough across the middie of the breadth. 
There is no necessity for a very wide skirt, as you know, bat it mast 
not stretch too tight across the knees. The divided skirts are really 
becoming when on the wheel. It would pay yon to have your skirt 
made by some good tailor who knows about cloth as well as about 
making ekirte ; for you wear it so moch that it is necessury to have 
everything about it of the best. 


M. Z.—The samples you enclose are most attractive, and you can 
enarily have a very smart waist made to match your skirt. I should 
advise having the body of the waist of canvas, and the sleeves of the 
tucked taffeta, or vice versa, Some very new models have the body of 
the walet of tucked taffeta and the sleeves to match the skirt. In 
Bazan of March 12 there is a pretty gown illustrated, which you could 
very easily copy to good effect. If you want your waist to look lighter 
in effect, make the body of the waist in one of the new shades of bine 
in«tead of black; but, to my mind, it will be better to leave it all black; 
only put a touch of color in the belt and collar.—You want to know 
how boys of four years wear their hair. Most boys four years old wear 
short hair, and then the hair is parted in the middle, and either 
brushed straight off the temples or left in bang effect.—There are a 
great many nets now used for window drapery, any one of which wijl 
look we'll at the windows of your country house. There ix a wide 
open-mesh Russian net that has been greatly used this season, while 
the old-fashioned tambour has again come into style. 


V. W.—The yoke effect is «till to be nsed this season, but it is rather 
narrower than it was, hot simply a square or round collar, but giving 
more the appearance of an nuder-blonse. [i will make your black silk 
gown look much smarter fo have a lace yoke. Trim your skirt with 
the cirenlar flounce, and you will be better satisfied, I think, than if 
you have a lot of small ruffles, but both are in style. The black taffeta 
will be the best silk for yon to choose. There are a great many em- 
broidered and jewelled yokes and yoke-collars that add greatly to the 
heauty of a gown that you can buy ready made, if you want to make 
your gown cost more money.—Yes, Mrs. Margaret E, Sangster is editor 
of the Bazar. 


Country Daesemaxer.—The material of which you enclose sample 
will look best trimmed with bands of black satin ribbon not over an 
inch wide. The jacket should extend at least six inches below the 
waist, and will be much more becoming if fastened across the bust, and 
then the fronts left to hang loose. You can wear with this coat and 
skirt a silk waist of the same color or black, jnet as you prefer, or you 
may have a false front, if you want to wear it in very hot weather. The 
binck taffeta waists are very much in style at present, made with the 
taffeta tucked in long lines. In Bazan of March 12 you will find one 
or two illustrations for waists which may help yon to make the one 
you desire. A bonnet with soft trimmings of lace and a few feathers 
is infinitely better style than a large hat for driving, as well as for 
charch wear, for a woman of fifty. The small bonnets and toques are 
always becoming 

For further “* Dress” anawers see page 313. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Perenkins.—I can just imagine how hideous they are—two white 
marble mantel-pieces in two adjoining rooms; “long, cold marble 
sinbs, supported by solid pieces of white marble, encircling mock fire- 
places—merely plastering like the rest of the room.”’ I do not wonder 
that yon cry ont against it—against the sham of it, the perfidy, the 
shameless violation of every sentiment. The builder has perpetrated 
an almort unpardonable sin, though one, I regret to say, not altogether 
without precedent. Why, not so many months ago a man in town 
interested in seeing houses, even tho<e of strangers, going up, need to 
stop every morning on his way to bis office to see how a house of one 
of his neighbors was progressing. He wae not quite satisfied with 
some things as he saw them, and one day he made up his mind that 
when the owner moved into his new home he would discover that he 
had not an open chimney in it. The builders were sealing them all. 
He spoke to the owner, and won his lasting gratitude. The mistake 
was rectified, but what a narrow escape! I know, alas! too, that 
many a house has been finished, even on the best streets in town, with 
chimneys as mach of a sham as yours. 

If there is any possible way of reaching a flue through the plaster 
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do get a Franklin stove and put it up. You can get a pretty one for 
$16. The Franklin, you know, is an open fireplace, and you use wood 
in it. With shining brass andirons and the little brass fender it is 
always fascinating 

But perbaps the Franklin is not possible, and you cannot in any way 
manage av open fire. I shonld be so sorry. In that case, however, 
eliminate the look of a fireplace altogether. Have your boukshelves 
in your rooms; and could you put another directly in front of the sham, 
painting the marble slab to look like the top of your shelf, and so 
seeming to carry out the same general scheme of the room? You could 
do this in both rooms, varying the details by having a picture over the 
shelf in one instance, and a brase mirror in the other. You might, if 
you could not have a bookcase, put a piece of furniture in front of 
one—a sofa or table, using a palm behind it to conceal the wall space, 
and a mirror over the shelf. If you must usea stuff as drapery, do not 
gather it, but put a wooden shelf on top and in front of the marble, 
and let your staff nailed to that lie flat, and then pat your sofa in front 
of it. My idea is that yon should not betray the situation after the 
curtains are hung, but that you arrange the affair so as to give the 
impression of your having designed a distinct decorative feature of 
the room, one in harmony with its other details, yet one which at the 
sume time has a real meaning of ite own, Curtains loose over shelves 
have no beauty, and only mean a possible concealment of ugly things 
behind them. A piece of stuff nailed flat becomes a part of the general 
decorative scheme, and you can arrange your farniture in reference to 
it, as you would in front of any wall space. But eliminate the mantel- 
shelf, nnless you have the fire. 


L. M. N.—You dear little girl, do you not know that there is nothing 
in the world which I could suggest that some one else could not prove 
to have been already thonght of by somebody else? , Even Solomon 
said that there was nothing new under the sun, and if that was trae 
for his day, what muet it be for our own? Perhaps we will discover 
that the uses of electricity were known to the ancients. I know that 
l saw with my own eyes lead pipes in the houses at Pompeii, where the 
plumbers of that day had put.them. 

“Something that has never been done before,” you say, “ and that 
will be jollier than anything that ever has been done!” Yet I like 
you to awk. Only how can 1 anewer? It is the spirit you will put into 
whatever you do which will make it jolly or not. I can tell you some- 
thing that is going to be done here in town; but could you children 
doit? A fancy ball is to be given, and every one is to come in charac- 
ter, and the character has to be one of a person desiring some employ- 
ment. You see how many kinds of costumes you could have, and how 
clever you might be in the way you engaged or refused to engage 
applicants. Nurses might apply, sailors, shop-girls, actresses, govern- 
erses, cooks, soldiers, car-conductors, lafant-ph every one, 
in #hort, who had to find a position for bimeelf. Still, I donbt whether 
schoolgirls would understand all the positions to be filled, although 
they might understand the requirements and manner of school- 
teachers, janitors, music-teachers, maids, and all household employees. 

And now, when I have nearly finished my letter, I have begun to be- 
lieve that there is, after all, nothing I could suggest which would be 
half as jolly as the idea which these others are going to put into prac- 
tice here. The idea originated with some of the bright people of town, 
whose entertainments are always cleverer than those of anybody else. 
Were I, on the other hand, to suggest a festival, a piny, or anything 
else, you might not know how to carry out the plan. But you have 
about you all the types from which to study, and, without imitating 
those whom it would be indecorous to imitate, you still might make 
sume clever hits in the way in which you portrayed certain general 
pecniiarities and particular situations, as it were. Only remember that 
the idea is not mine, but one which originated with some clever per- 
sons in town. 





Penecore.—Your question in regard to table and household linen is 
anewered in Bazan of February 12, to “K." Under-clothing is 
usually marked with a very «mall monogram, initials, or a single letter, 
which is placed on the band of petticoats and other garments of the 
kind, and on the right-hand side, half-way between the front and the 
shoulder seam, on chemises, corset-covers, etc. A monogram is the 
most fashionable thing for any kind of marking, but it must be very 
well done. 


Dororuxa.—Your condition is more or less complicated. You can- 
not leave home; you do not want to sew; and yet you desire to do 
something to bring you in a little revenue. You say that you want to 
do copying. You live in a great city; are there no opportunities there ? 
You could hardly expect to get much copying to do by pen. Almost 
all that work to-day is done with the type-writer. Do you know how 
to nse one? You could easily learn, and a very little faithful practice 
would make you proficient. But, then, when yon had learned you 
would have to come into touch with persons who want copying done, 
and that you must do by advertising. Your handwriting is distinct 
and easily read ; it isa little too faint, though, to be quite as it should 
he, even for handwriting. But the best penmanship in the world has 
very little chance for itself nowadays. 

Cafi yon make good preserves? There is always a market for them, 
and many women support themselves by making them. Try and get 
some club-honse or some hotel to take all you make. Have you 
thonght of teaching—having some little children come in for so many 
hours a day and teaching them to read and write? Or do the public 
schools absorb all the young of your town? Have you a garden in 
which you could raise flowers, or a cellar in which you could raise 
mushrooms ? 

As for your double chin, my dear Dorothea, I wish I could give you 
an infallible enre. Massage is good; rub the flesh up toward the chin, 
and with the fingers massage the flesh just under the chin. But the 
best thing te do for the ordinary double chin is to hold the chin ap! 
We could make ourselves look as thoogh we had double chins by 
holding our heads in certain ways. And we can prevent an ordinary 
chin from doubling by an erect carriage of the head. Practise before 
the glaes and see. 


Twenty Years’ Scasonimen.—One certainly can massage one’s own 
face if she knows how to do it. If you wish to learn the “ trick of the 
trade” I should advise you to go first to a professional masseuse and 
have your face treated, observing carefully during the process the 
modus operandi. If for any reason this suggestion cannot be carried 
out, you might try to practise the art, aided by the light of the little 
knowledge you have on the subject. It is well to anoint the face with 
some good skin-food (such as oil of sweet almonds, or a vegetable 
cold cream) before beginning the massage. Then with the tips of the 
fingers rub every inch of the face firmly, regularly, and steadily, but 
not so hard as to be painful or to abrade the skin. Rub up—not 
down—and smooth ont the wrinkles, instead of rubbing so as to ac- 
centnate them. By the time the massage is ended the pores of the 
skin should have absorbed every particle of the ointment applied in 
the beginning. Five minntes thas given in the morning and five more 
at bedtime will do mach towards improving the health of the ekin 
and freshening the complexion. But, us I said before, yon will learn 
more “ points” from first receiving one profess 1 facial 
than you can acquire from pages of written directions, 





Amurriox,—Your training, happily for you, dear child, need not in 
thix instance involve a question of your own dollars and cents. 

You pay nothing while you are being trained asa nurse, The hos- 
pital pays you—sometimes ten, sometimes twelve, and in some few in- 
stances fifteen dollars amonth, You are also honsed and fed, and you 
have few or no expenses, 

In every hospital the methods vary. A wise course for you to 
pursne would be to write to two or three hospitals and get from them 
their pamphlets on the subject, or their printed forms of application. 
Open your lines of communication direct with the hospitals them- 
selves, I have been told you may have to wait a long time before you 
are sent for, while, aguin, you may be called within a short time, It 
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depends upon the number of other applicants, This, however, is after 
you have been pted ata didate. For you must be possessed 
of certain qualifications, You must be physically well and strong, 
your eyesight muet be good, your habits without reproach. I an- 
derstand also that you must be in some way endorsed. But there 
things you can easily discover for yourself. Write to the Presbyterian 
Hoxpital here in New York, where the training is wonderfully good ; 
to St. Lnke’s Hospital; te the New York Hospital; to Bellevue. 
From among these you will find some one to which you are particu- 
larly drawn. If you prefer Boston or Philadelphia write there. 

I am glad that ambition has prompted you to choose some particular 
line of work. It is always easy to help those who have done so, if 
only by pointing one of the ways that lead to the accompliehment of 
their parpose. Bunt when one is at sea without ambition, having no 
port in view, no wind of enthariasm or sympathy to carry one in a spe- 
cial course, no compass or magnet, then what is to be done by a pase- 
ing ship, unless the drifting vessel is towed or altogether abandoned 
until it makes up its mind as to the course it wishes to follow ? 





GOOD FORM. 


A. B. W. G.—I hope that your friends are not divided into factions 
on the subject, and that no intimacies are endangered, I speak 
seriously, for sometimes it happens that no more and no less a ques- 
tion than that of a man’s manner with his suup bas taken the fine 
edge off the ardor of ove's affection. 

You remember in Middlemarch that it was Mr. Casaubon’'s habit 
with his soup-epoon that nearly led to a rupture between the two 
sisters Celia and Dorothea. Cella disliked Mr. Casanbon's manner at 
table, acensing him of “ eating his soup” too audibly, and then of 
scraping his plate, though I do not think that your particular dilemma 
was mentioned. Whether he * pushed the spoon away from him to 
fill it or brought it toward him” is unhappily not referred to by 
George Eliot. But I think, without her authority, we would be quite 
eafe in saying that the accepted mode is to bring the spoon toward 
you. I doubt whether I have ever seen anything else done, nnless ove 
was in pursuit of the last elusive spoonfal—a spoonful, by-the-way, 
with which one hardly concerns one’s self in public or at the table of 
afriend. It would betray somewhat too great an eagerness, and the 
suggestion that the pleasure of meeting congenial souls about the 
board had not been the paramount interest at stake when the invita- 
tion was accepted. 

You use your soup-spoon, my friend, very much as you use your tea- 
spoon, and the Jess conspicuous you make the operation the better. 


Margtaor.—According to the diagram that you enclose, the church 
has an entrance at the front, but none at the back near the pulpit, so 
the minister and all the members of the bridal party must enter and 
leave by the front door. The proper order would be, for the entrance, 
the minister first, and directly behind him the groom and best man 
walking together, all going up the right aisle, facing the pulpit, 
the groom and best man taking their places on the minister's left, 
while they await the remainder of the bridal procession ; the ushers 
walk in next; and as there are three, one will be obliged to walk in 
alone, followed by the other two together; then the maid of honor 
alone ; and, last of all, the bride on her brother's arm. They may all 
walk up the right aisle, or the ushers may walk up the left aisle and 
the others up the right. When they have reached the pulpit the ushers 
and maid of honor stand on the minister's right, the bride stands in 
front of the pulpit, where the groom joins her, and her brother moves 
to one side and remains there until he gives his sister away, then joins 
his family in one of the front pews, and leaves the church with them 
after the bridal procession. The order of leaving the church after the 
ceremony is, the bride and groom first, the maid of honor alone, two 
ushers, and then the third usher and best man walking together. All 
the men in the wedding party should wear light gloves. 


B. A. L.—The conventional way of giving a tea, both as regards the 
entertainment and the invitations, is the best, and I advise it by all 
means, For the invitations send your visiting-cards with “Tea at 
four o'clock" and date written or engraved in the lower left corner, 
putting them in one envelope only. Ask four of your women friends 
or relatives to receive with you, and two others to officiate at the tea 
table; you, as the hostess, and all the ladies who receive should wear 
light becoming honse dresses made high in the neck, with gloves. 
Have the colors of the entertainment the fashionable green and white, 
and use white shades for the candles on the tea table, instead of the 
pink and yellow that you suggest. Have the icing on the cakes and 
the bonbons green, and the floral centre-piece and flower decorations 
in the rooms of tall white Ascension lilies and ferns. Set the table 
with a fine white damask cloth or a pretty tea-cloth and a centre- 
piece, and have on it candles, flowers, dainty-looking dishes of sand- 
wiches and little cakes, dishes of bonbons, peppermints, and salted 
almonds, marmalade and toast, and tea-biscuits. Atone end should be 
all the tea things, with cups and spoons, lump-eugar, and thinly sliced 
lemon, the kettle for boiling water, and the teapot and cream-pitcher ; 
at the other end, all the accessories for chocolate—whipped cream, 
powdered angar, etc. One lady should pour and serve the tea, and an- 
other the chocolate, and a servant can serve from the pantry café and 
orange frappé in punch or champagne glasses with after-dinner coffee- 
spoons ; the frappé is in better taste than the lemonade, and is eure to 
be acceptable. If yon want to send to New York for special duinties 
write to Pursesgll’s, or Maillard’s, or any other of the well-known 
caterers for their liets with prices, and make your selection. Small 
tea or luncheon napkins are en régle at an afternoon tea. Invitations 
for an evening party are sent in the name of the hostess only. 


One who Trusts tn THE Bazar.—Simply sending a visiting-card is 
A most anusual response {or a married couple to make in answer to an 
invitation to a card-party. 1 would, if I were you, take it for granted 
that such an answer was a regret, and plan for the entertainment 
accordingly. 


Aw Inquiner.—Althongh not absolutely necessary according to eti- 
quette, it is polite and thoaghtful for a widower to acknowledge the 
flowers that are sent by friends to his wife's funeral, and I would say 
by all means do so, even if the acknowledgment is only a very few 
written words, 

CUISINE. 

Mus. G. A. N.—To make black coffee one should use what is known 
os a French coffee-pot or biggin In this day every well-stocked 
kitchen is snpplied with one of these lobor-eaving utensila, which 
renders the making of good coffee not only possible, but easy to the 
greenest of green cooks, Put into the strainer of the pot 1 cupful 
of finely ground coffee, ond pour over this 8 cupfuls of boiling 
water. Cover the biggin and set on the side of the range, where the 
contents will keep hot, but will not boil, until all the liquid bas run 
from the strainer into the pot below. Now ponr the liquid from the 
pot into a heated pitcher, and return it to the strainer again. This 
process should be repeated three times, by which time the coffee will 
be clear and very strong. 

You ask what lobster @ la Newburg ie. It ie a moat delicions pre- 
paration of lobster, which has of late years become a fashionable 
entrée at lunches, dinners, and other social functions, There are 
several different receipte for the preparation of this popular delicacy, 
bat perhaps none better than the one given below. 

Cut the meat of a large boiled lobster into pieces a little less than 
an inch square. Rab the yolks of 2 hard-boiled eggs to a smooth 
paste, with a table-spoonful of cream. Cook together in a saucepan 
2 table-spoonfuls of butter and a heaping dessert-spoonfal of flour. 
Stir into this the paste made of the yolks, then, slowly, a cupfal of 
cream to which a pinch of soda has been added. When the cream just 
reaches the boiling-point put in the lobster meat, and a pinch each of 
salt, pepper, and ground mace. Stir over the fire for a minute or two, 
add a wineglassful of sherry, and serve. 














PARIS TAILOR GOWN. 
See illustration on page 308. 


they: light cloths are still in style, and this spring have 

a satin finish that is very handsome. An exceeding- 
ly smart gown is made of steel gray in the finest satin- 
finish cloth, and trimmed with sapphire-blue satin. The 
satin is put on in bands like braid, stitched at either side. 
On the sides of the skirt there are bands in groups of 
three put on in long lines. On the back breadths the 
bands are put around instead of up and down, The waist 























































BACK VIEW OF PARIS TAILOR GOWN ON 


is cut in jacket shape, tight-fitting, and is 
trimmed with the bands of velvet to match the 
skirt. The revers are also trimmed with the 
velvet. An unusually high collar of the cloth is 
braided both on the inside and outside with the 
velvet. At the throat is a large double bow- 
knot of blue and white satin ribbon, the ends 
of which are fastened down with’ rhinestone 
buckles, and ruffles of the same ribbon trim the 
fronts of the jacket to the waist. Medium-size 
coat sleeves are trimmed at the wrists with nar- 
row bands of the satin. 


TAFFETA WAIST AND SPRING 
HAT. 

b hee —= is truly no end to the different de- 

signs for separate waists this season. One 
of the newest styles in plain taffeta is nearly 
close-fitting, has a broad pleat down the middle, 
with a scant ruffle at either side, and two other 
pleats extending from the shoulder not quite to 
the waist, each edged with a narrow ruffle. The 
sleeves, of medium size, have pointed turned-over 
cuffs to wear with link sleeve-buttons. With 
this waist is worn a tie of black taffeta or mousse- 
line de sole, which is fastened in a bow at the 
throat, and then the ends are carried down and 
around the back and crossed, coming back again 
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in front to form a belt. This tie is one of the 
odd little touches which some dressmakers give 
to their gowns to make them seem distinctive 
from others. 

A smart little hat is of light gray braid cov- 
ered with masses of purple and white flowers, 
with green leaves, and bows of purple velvet. 
It is most enemas a flower hat, and the 
combination of coloring is exceedingly smart, 


and likely to prove becoming to a charming 
face. 


AT AN EASTER LUNCHEON. 
hy table was gay with daffodils, and 
the April sunshine glorified the pret 
ty dining-room where we were assembled 
—a little party of friends, who always 
counted it a pleasure to be together. 

About the room were great snowy 
branches of dogwood, cut with prodigal 
hand—a very jubilee of blossoms. Host 
ess and guests seemed in harmony with 
the cheerful scene in their pretty new 
spring attire, and it may be that a plea- 
sant consciousness of this fact, together 
with the relaxing influence of the soft 
sensuous air, brought frivolity like froth 
to the surface, and our minds lightly 
turned to thoughts of dress. 

During the gay chatter admiration of 
the tiny new fans, fluttering like butter- 
flies about the table, drew forth the re- 
mark that the original model for the 
folding fan was a bat’s wing, which bit 
of information led another to say: 

**T was interested to learn the other 
day that the custom of wearing new bon 
nets at Easter resulted from the effort 
of some fashionable ‘ Parisiennes,’ a cen 
tury ago, to be on good terms with both 
worlds. As good Catholics, they were 
expected to go to church every day in 
Holy Week, and they chose one at sev- 
eral leagues distance from Paris, which 
enabled them to enjoy a pleasant drive 
and meet acquaintances on the way. That road 
to the abbey at Longchamps became the resort of 
all Paris to see the inauguration of spring fash- 
ions, and of course Easter-Sunday was the gala- 
day ‘ par excellence,’” 

‘A weakness so widespread among our sex as 
the love of dress,” said a vivacious little woman at 
my side, ‘‘ must have some ‘ excuse for being,’ and 
I believe that it is a legitimate and commendable 
instinct to wish to appear to advantage. For my 
own part, lam much more agreeable in a well-fit- 
ting and becoming gown than in a faulty one, and 
a bonnet from a good French house doubles my 
self-respect and confidence. These things give a 
distinct moral support.” Few of us are indifferent 
to the impression that we produce upon others— 
and those few are generally most disagreeable per- 
sons—and no one can doubt that pretty clothes 
are an adjunct in our efforts to be pleasing. It 


TAFFETA WAIST 


WITH BLACK 





GRAY 


SILK TIE AND BELT. 


HAT WITH PURPLE AND WHITE FLOWERS. 


goes beyond vanity—one’s clothes are an expression of 
one’s self. Taste, position, means, even character, are re- 
vealed by our choice in such matters. New acquaintances 
must judge us chiefly by externals, and who*can appear 
at her best under critical glances in place of friendly 
ones?” 

My neighbor stopped for want of breath, and words of 
cordial response and approval circulated about the table, 
while one lady said, laughingly, ‘* It is so pleasant to have 
one’s foibles exalted into virtues!” 

No one spoke for a moment, whereupon a lady oppo- 
site me—the only stranger present — whose face had a 
charm of dignified innocence that had drawn my eyes 
repeatedly in her direction, said, in a gentle voice full of 
sweet inflections: 

“Don’t you think that it is the abuse rather than the 
use of things that leads us to suspect ourselves of not 
being quite innocent? When too large a proportion of 
time, thought, and money is devoted to the subject of 
dress, our hearts are apt to con- 
demn us, and then in our efforts 
to justify ourselves we grow a 
bit confused about the right and 
wrong of it. 

“A friend once told me that 
the cultivation of her little gar- 
den solved many problems for 
her. One day she noticed that 
among her Easter lilies one plant 
‘dwindled, peaked, and pined,’ 
and after repeated efforts to dis 
cover the cause she resolved to 
dig up the bulb. She found it 
wrapped about by myriads of 
tiny rootlets that had crept un- 
derground from a neighboring 
clematis-vine in search of the 
richer soil, These had entwined 
themselves about the lily, until at 
length it was strangled. My 
friend told me that it seemed 
like a human heart, where ‘the 
lust of other things entering in 
had choked the word.’ Not ne- 
cessarily evil things: the clematis 
was not a weed, but a beautiful 
flower; but other things, inno- 
cent perhaps, but unduly cher- 
ished—good things, whose ram- 
pant = had deprived the 
lily of its sustenance; and she 
did not hesitate to tear down 
and uproot the clematis, though 
its beautiful cobwebs of flowers 
clinging to all within reach made 
it a hard and distasteful task.” 

Any possible feeling of em- 
barrassment that might have fol- 
lowed the gently implied rebuke 
was relieved by my voluble little 
neighbor exclaiming at once, 

“If I could reach across the 
table I should squeeze your 
hand!” 

And I think that her hand did 
receive a warmer pressure from 
us all, because of her little alle- 
gory, as we parted to go our sev- 
eral ways. 

I wonder whether people in 
general credit women, even the 
gayest of society butterflies, with 
the willingness they show to take 
a thoughtful view of duties and 
privileges whenever their atten- 
tion is gained? Much bright talk 
and many clever speeches are 
heard at just these social gather- 
ings where one would expect 
only fun and merry repartee. 
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USEFUL SUMMER COSTUMES. 


r — most fashionable gowns of the season are those of open mesh or of semi-transparent 
weave, These netlike fabrics are often mounted over foundations of figu silk, 

which impart a soft color by their blended hues. Canvas weaves and the new grenadines 

which permit a glacé foundation to gleam through make the prettiest dresses possible. 

A simple but very becoming litle gown, aud one adapted to home wear, has a bébé 
waist with décolleté neck edged with a triple piping outlining a yoke in two points back 
and front. A fall pleated ruche of that airy and effective tissue black silk muslin, bordered 
with narrow jetted velvet, crosses the bodice in pointed effect. Ruche-trimmed epauleties 
broaden the shoulders in a fluffy fashion. The yoke, plain collar,and unlined sleeves are 
of French linen guipure. This corsage is slightly bloused in front, bas a plain back 
with a few small pleats at the waist, and fastens invisibly at the side; it bas a narrow 
velvet belt. 

The snug skirt, a new seven-gored model, hung over a foundation of the same form, three 

ards and three-quarters wide at the foot, is bordered with a full jetted ruching. The 
back of the skirt is shirred into a tiny space at the waist-band, thus throwing the fulness 
directly behind. This model is suitable for a silk, challi, net, or any fancy woollen. 

Quantity of material for gown: Goods 42 inches wide, 64 yards; goods 32 inches wide, 8 
yards; embroidery, 2 yards; reching, 5} yards. 


Shirt-waist models increase in variety as the seuson advances, as well as the mode for 
tucking in all widths, from small cords to wider tucks in straight and diagonal effects. 

The pretty model given herewith, with crosswise tucks over the bust, is suitable for the 
zephyr ginghams, which rival silks in design and artistic coloring, or for French piqué in 
dainty tints, or again for the plaids in silk and satin, as well as for the popular checked 
cottons in black and white, and the new tones of rose and blue. There is the usual box- 
pleat in front, which nearly every shirt-waist possesses, and the back yoke curves gracefully 
upward, with no fulness beneath. 

The sleeve is the plain, small, regular new shape of the season, finished with a narrow 
pointed cuff. The neck has a band for the adjustable collar now generally worn. 

The trim and stylish tailor skirt of five gores, a late model, three and a half yards wide at 
the foot, is designed for serviceable wear in the country for the summer, or as an accompani- 
ment to a little spring jacket for the street. Such a skirt is appropriate for light-weight 
woollen fabrics, pve B English stuffs, or the new shade of navy-blue serge of the fine 
weave brought out this season, as well as for the heavy wash fabrics for tailor use. 

Such a skirt, well made, has a certain distinction when quite plain, but some simple trim- 
mings are also effective. such as rows of machine stitching, with or without cords, lines of 
narrow soutache, shaped cloth bands, or the ruffle braid in silk or mohair so easy to adjust, 
which, by drawing up a cord in the edge, can be shaped into scroll designs. So much 
consists in the hang of a skirt that a correctly cut petticoat is needed to set off the dress 
skirt properly. Such a petticoat is in sheath form, finished with a narrow ruffle all around 
the bottom. Deep ruffles are gathered full upon the back breadths, which are drawn 


SHIRT-WAIST AND SERVICEABLE SKIRT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 62.—[See Page 822.) 






































GOWN SUITABLE FOR CHALLI, FOULARD, OR TRANSPARENT FABRICS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 63.—[See Page 322.) 


closely together with ribbons. The pattern of this petticoat is included with the 
cut pattern of the walking skirt without extra expense. 

Quantity of material: Wool 42 inches wide for skirt, 5§ yards; lining, silk or 
satin, 8 yards; silk for petticoat, 10 yards; cotton material for shirt-waist, 3} yards; 
silk 22 inches wide, 5 yards. These are approximate quantities for a medium size. 


SHRUBS AND 


THIS month sets one to thinking of the lawn. 
good time to select and order them. 

Among perfectly hardy shrubs—and these are the ones for the amateur to select— 
I would advise lilacs, almonds, snowballs, syringas, spirzeas, and deutzias. These are 
all beautiful and of easy cultivation, and will give much better satisfaction than the 
rarer sorts which cannot be depended on to come through the winter in good condi- 
tion. For late flowering we have hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, hardy as a lilac, 
and wonderfully floriferous. This is most satisfactory when planted in groups. 
Half a dozen in a clump will prove the attraction of the lawn. If possible give 
it a background of evergreen against which to display its ivory-white flowers. 

Of course you will want roses. For hardy ones I would advise the Provence, pink 
and sweet; Harrison's yellow, of jhe richest golden hue of any flower Iknow; Madame 
Plantier, white, one or two of the moss section; and the delightful old damask variety, 
which I consider the sweetest of all roses, if not the most beautiful. You should 
have at least half a dozen hybrid perpetuals. Try Captain Christy, General Jacque- 
minot, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. Charles Wood, Mrs. John Laing, and Xavier Olibo, and 
more, if you have room. These will have to be laid down and covered in the fail. 

Plant your shrubs in a rich and mellow soil. Make the holes for them so large 
that their roots can be spread out naturally. Press the soil firmly about them, and 
water well to settle the earth among the roots. Most shrubs will do fairly well in 
soil of ordinary richness, but roses are gross feeders, and must have a soil of much 
more than ordinary richness in order to secure the best results from them. The 
hybrid perpetual class must be cut back after each flowering period. This, and a rich 
soil, will produce a new growth on which flowers will be borne. The best fertilizer 
for the rose is old well-rotted manure from the cow-yard. If this is not obtainable 
use bone-meal, which should be worked in well about the roots of the plant. 

If you are in need of vines I would advise the selection of kinds which are hardy 
and robust. A vine that has to be coaxed is worse than no vine atall. Celastrus— 
bitter. sweet—is one of the best ones we have. It is of rapid growth. It is beautiful 
in foliage, and its orange-red berries are as attractive as flowers. The Virginia 
creeper is another most desirable vine. It is especially charming in fall, when its 
foliage turns to a rich crimson, shaded with maroon and green. It is of extremely 
rapid growth, and will soon cover a wall with its slender branches, which take hold 
of wood or brick, and need no support save that which they provide for themselves. 
The trumpet honey-suckle is a fine vine for use about porches and verandas. So is 
Clematis Jammula, with its feathery white flowers. But much finer than this good 
old variety is the recently introduced Clematis paniculata. This sort grows like a 
weed, is perfectly hardy, and has the merit of coming into bloom after others have 
passed ‘their prime, Espen E. Rexrorp. 


VINES. 


If shrubs are to be set out, now is a 
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Ii PBERRY-~JAM PUDDING. 


rmnwo ible por nfuls of jam, 2 table- | 
I mifuls flour, 2 table - spoonfuls 
e-spoonfuls of butter, 1 tea- 
f salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
“la, 1 cup of milk, 2 eggs. Cream but 
ter and sugar together Beat eggs sepa 
hites to a froth Add the yolks 
gar and butter, then add other 

Phe soda must be dissolved in The Datnttrest, JAUNTIEST, most 

i added after the flour and the styl _ ~—_ wheel of the year is 

s have been added Put in the de 


1m 1 steamer over hot water, and 
. m f two and one-half hours. Serve 
h the f ving sauce: Cream together 1 

cu igar and one-haif cup of butter. 
l ind one-half of a cup of cream; 

he , eam in a double saucepan, and 


urd sauce in it; add the egg, 
ee 
white beaten together. Stirr till BICYCLE 
.dd 1 table-spoonful of brandy, PRICE—SGO 


or if fitted with a practical, noiseless, 
wash trusive AMBLE K 7K 
CASE (enclosed-chain model), $5 


MI aR Mrs. WINSLOWw’s SOOTHING additional is charged. 
d for children teething. 
_ allays all pain, People of refinement who purchase Ramblers 
est remedy for diarrhaea. are assured of three satisfactory things con 


cerning their mounts, viz. 


** NATE, QUALITY, PRICE.”’ 





‘ bers, C r?me Simon 
exion and light cutaneous af —_ 
er fortifies the skin. J. Si 
le s Ty 
vt isk G we Bateliére, Paris; PARK & TILFoRD, Rambler Agencies everywhere. 
N y Drug ts, Perfumers, F ancy -goods stores. 


|| GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicage, Boston, Detroit, New York, 
| Washington, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. Buffalo, Cleveland, London. 


F The United States Government Chemists in a care- 
ful examination of the leading Malt Extracts of the 

world, found Pabst Malt Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic 

to be the ONLY Malt Extract absolutely Pure and 


\ Perfect. 
I n Diseases of Women ° “The name PABST onevery cork. At Druggists. 


The late J. Marion Sims, M. BD.» LL. D., 


f G t short while before his death, wrote ; 


| ‘ ractice the Water 1s pring No. 2 of the BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, 
1 ( ty, Va., for several years past and have, in many cases, found it 
highly beneficial.’’ 
Dr. Wm. T. Howard, Professor of Disea {f Women and Children in the Univ, | 
: to Spring No, 1, endorses these W aters in the highest terms: | 
‘*In all the affections peculiar to women that are remedial at all by mineral re | > 4 ri Cb 
waters ;’’ f vs: ‘*1£1 were called upon to state from what mineral waters 


I have seen the greatest and aie unmistakable amount of good accrue, in the 


largest number of cases in a general way, ! would qubesitatingty say, the Buffalo | af Le "'B Si’ Tonic 


Lithia Springs, in Mecklenburg County, Va 


Dr. Thomas P. Atkinson, ©: President of the Medical Society of Virginia: 
the Aacyqongge of Women, especially in disturbed conditions of the a 5 jay “ee 
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George Halsted Boyland, M.A., M.D., 2aris, Fronce, Member of we 
RAILROAD 


Academy of Me ticine of Paris: 
Beaut Runs through the most Picturesque 
Scenery on the American Continent. 


convinces that Buffalo 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Lithia is pe ye more than 
BETWEEN 


any other water in the world a specific for diseases of the female pelvic organs 
. a ‘ ; 
in ing New York, Philadelphia 
AND 


As a regulator of disturbed conditions of the monthly function, | know of noth- 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls 








M 


ing at all comparable to it.’ 


for sale by Druggists and Grocers generally 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Pamphik ~ per 8 = a ‘ - Py , 


Springs open for Guests from June 15th to October iat. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price o No loss of “S. H. & M.” longevity. : 
aa p oP " I “Asuna To wear and durability is added dress- Chicago 
SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST §Sitee"t, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. adorning richness, costing just a few $ ——— 


WAIET WITH. SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 


cents more—and think of the rae Through solid vestibule train service 
beauty and eye-pleasing satisfaction. 


ran eile ale lang without change of cars. 
“S. H. & M.” is stamped on back. Dining-Cars a la Carte. Trains 
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In rdering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 











y - aR ahahaha atatet® | . 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern, \““""" on - — lighted by Pintsch Gas. 
; 2.0 | , 
Dea Fr anecenonet 1858 ARPER’S CATALOGU needs 
Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER’s BAZAR, of | thoroughly revised and classified, For further information regarding time of trains, rates, 
SLEEVE OF DESIGN No........ will be sent by mail to any address etc., inquire of Ticket Agents, or address Cuas. S. Lun, 
} ’ } ‘ on receipt of ten cents General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. ee os Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 
WaAIsT No ’ a etd aan 
{ cluded with that of the waist 
SKIRT e ” No 
for which I enclose r 3. “ae nee cents Cr 0 wn 
et sii: cacndec de esed s snvtscet ee tibet cos ) demands that your bicycle have 
the wonderful invisible brake 
eh ra pp e found only on the 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 62 and 63, page 321. 
Address Haxren & Broruens, Franklin Square, New York € ity. 


Blossoms Waverley 














is everything that you’d 
expect to find in a per- 2 Bicycle $ 
fume for refined and pa be wh need A AM 

gentle folk. INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO., London, Paris. 


The highest degree of 3) 
refinement. 
Wonderfully delicate 

and lasting. 
Absolutely true odor of 
the living flower. 
Be sure to get the 
“No, 4711.” 


Sole U.S. Agents, 


MULHENS & KROPFF, X.Y. 











THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE @eeeeeoeoooes 


LEICHNER’S Eeminc-rowver 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 






















Tailor-Made 


Bas Stern bros 


are now showing their 
Spring Importations 
of 
Alexandre & Lupin 
Kid and Suede 


Gloves 


comprising the 

latest European novelties 
in entirely new 

colors and effects 


Also 
the most desirable styles of 
















and Golfing Gloves 


in Chamois, Castor and Kid 
combined with 
Silk or Lisle Thread 


West 23d St. 


UR New Spring Catalogue of Styles is a mirror of 
fashion for dressy women. We show in it all the 
newest Parisian ideas in Suits, and will mail it ree, to- 
gether with samples of materials to select from and a 
perfect measurement diagram, to the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. All of our Gowns are 
made to order, giving that touch of individuality and 
exclusiveness so dear to the feminine heart. 

Our Catalogue illustrates ;: 
Tailor-Made Gowns, $5 up. 
Crash and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4.50 up. 


Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 

Our line of samples includes the newest materials for 
Dresses and Suits, many of them being umpartee novel- 
ties. We also make up your own material if you wish. 
No matter where you live, we pay the express charges. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, - - New York. 








tions, with portraits of authors, 


dress on receipt of ten cents. 


_ fad oO PPI N Cc and business of all kinds in 
New York by a ladyof ex 

perience, good taste, &c., without charge. C Nene bee ref- 

erences, MRS. H. fH, SAWYER, 832 7th Ave., N.Y 
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CLOTHS 


AND 
GARMENTS. 


( Proofed by the perfected process, ) 
They shed rain, afford perfect ventilation, are stylish and durable. 
A “ Cravenette”’ answers every purpose of a mackintosh and more, 
for a Cravenette Suit or Garment is suitable for sunshine or rain. 
POR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 





** lam not afraid 
My cloak is a@ Pri 
enette ;* water rolls right of.” 


the 








For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 


Lia Lining 
Dress Linings ena Dress Foundations 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Past Black. . 
WEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 




















Invite Attention 
to Recent Importations of 


Ladies’ Peignoirs, 
Matinées, 
Negligées and 
Morning Sacques, 


together with 
Paris Lingerie. 


K 19th ob. 


NEW YORK. 


and business of all kinds 
ING in New York by a ladyof 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


I 
Harper’s Catalogue, § 
Descriptive list of their publica- @ 


will be sent by mail to any ad-| § 


While 


there are as many styles 
and kinds of footwear 
as stars in the firmament, 
there is only one 


Sorosis 


’ The New Shoe for Women 


B The only shoe which is practically, mechanically, and 


Driving, Cycling | 8 hygienically perfect. 


You cannot purchase a more 


B satisfactory shoe,no matter what the price—$3.50 for all 
 styles—button and lace. 
= leathers for all seasons. 


Exclusive shapes, exclusive 


Happy Feet in Every Pair 





If your dealer does not have them, send to the manu- 
facturers for catalogue and further information. Intro- 
ductory mail orders from this advertisement delivered free. 


Mass. 





$125 
to all alike. 


The NEWEST bicycle 
with the OLDEST name 


Columbia Chain Wheels, $75 


Hartford Bicycles. - 50 
Vedette Bicycles, $40 and 35 


Machines and Prices 
Guaranteed. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


COLUMBIA 





cent stamp 
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LADIES’ STRAW SAILORS 


1898 SHAPES READY 


; Ze 
2” za pit 





Wi, 


Vy, _. 
Yr 


All Mail Orders 

promptiy executed. 

Send for 1898 Cata- 
logue. 


Knox 


Hatter 
a9 194 Fifth Ave, 


Fifth Avenue Hotel 


New York 


Rough Straw, $4.00 Smooth Straw, $5.00 

















&c., without charge, Circular 
58 A. BON 


erences. b, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
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PERFUMES 
LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


ROYAL GILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FUNKIA of JAPAN 


Zo. LeBIGR AND (07/24-PERFUMERY). 11. Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 
call Neem 
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THE CARDS WILL 


SOON BE OUT. 


She. “ You SEEM TO BE A REGULAR MIND-READER.” 
He. “1 AM, AND IT 18 SIMPLY CHARMING READING BETWKEN YOUR LINES OF BEAUTY.” 


SYMPATHETIC 
“Excuse me, sir,” said the beggar, ** bat I most 
have help. I cannot keep body and soul together.” 
“Poor fellow,” said the hy -—y~ pedestrian. 
* Here is a bottle of macile Take a tat poonfal 


NOT SURPRISING. 


* L need new shirts!” yelled his wardrobe. 

* L must have new shoes !" screamed his wife's, 

“We need new frocks, new coats, new stockings !" 
led tae children’s. 





three times a day, aud you ‘i not be likely to come 
apart.” 
—— 
“ Well, my son,” anid Mr Johnnyboy, “did you 
learn —\"* ing new to-day ? 
* Vea, ‘anid Master oe *“T learned a 
lovely new game. They call it hookey.” 


a 


Tommy saw them at the Zoo, 


Parrots red and green and bine, 
Til his eyes were fairly popping from his head. 
Said his father, “Tell your dad 


What the birdies are, my Ind.” 
“ Dey's de birds dat lay de Easter eggs,” he said 





BUNCOED 

Employer. “ Jous, arren THIS, WHEN 
AND HHING THE CARD BACK ON IF. 

Joka, “Dats wor | rover?t, 8oss—BUT DAT GEMMAN KEP’ DE TRAY,” 


““T must have a barrel of flour !" shrieked the larder. 

“I can't wait longer to have my boiler fixed !" 
shouted the kitchen. 

“I don't see how I can get along without a new 
dinner set !” moaned the pantry. 

*T need a new carpet!” groaned the parlor. 

“I need this! € must have that! I can’t wait 
longer for Vother I" granted, growled, cried, and.how!l- 

os every nook and corner in chorns, 
So itis no great wonder that the poet's ten-dollar 

bill mysteriously disappeared and left no trace behind. 


—_ 


“It's a good thing I swore off emoking for Lent,” 
observed Hicks. “I've saved enough money on cigars 
to make a small paymeut on account for my wife's 
Easter bonnet.” 


AGAIN, 


ANY ONE CALIS, HAND HIM THE SILVER TRAY, 


A MATTER OF PIE. 


Ls, oo be made one of her 
ustly celebrat umpkin 
t an Apa t in dm Ca 
Chase Nabe left home to rend a 
on “Is Man Superior to 
oman?” Her two children, Alex- 
ander and Gladys, were intensel 
interested in the pie, and as she le’ 
the house Mrs, Clubbs disposed of - 
it in advance. 
“I can have two pieces, can’t I, 
mamma ? 2” clamored Alexander. 
0, dear} one piece is enough— 
all a little boy should eat.” 
“Oh, please, please let me have 
leces |" the 


bey. 
Well, all right: pevbapeyon can 
have two pieces.” 

“May I cut the pie, mamma ?” 
said the boy. 

“ Yea, dear, but be liberal with 
your sister. You may have two 
pieces —then give her the re- 
mainder.” 

“ All right, mamma,” said Alex- 
ander 

Mrs. Clabbs read her r, the 
burden of her contention being that 
man was not woman's superior. 
She was followed by Mrs. Vera Old- 
stile, who was disloyal, and some- 
what inclined to the theory that 
Man was the rior being. The 
two ladies wa home together, q 
— ng theimargument as they 

, but the argument ceased 
nhruptly. when they reached the 
Clabbees’ house. 

“Oh, mamma,” wailed Gladys, 
“ Alexander wouldn't give me any 
pie. He ran off to the attic with it, 


“You naughty boy!. Didn't I tell 
you you could have two pieces, and 
that your sister could have the re- 
mainder?” cried Mra. Clubbs. 

“ Yea, but there wasn't any re- 
mainder,” enuffied Alexander. 

“No remainder!” cried Mrs. 
Ciubbs. “ How did you cut it?” 

“TI cut it through the middie and 
took my two pieces, and there 
wasn’t any remainder!” replied the 
boy. 

* Well,” cried Mrs. Vera Oldstile, 
as if there had been no interruption, “man may not 
be superior to woman, but be seems to get the pie!” 


—————_ 


Fiver Lavy. “I can't understand how it happened 
that with all your love for music you have never 
learned mans any instrument.” 

Sroonv Lavy (simply). * 1 was the youngest of nine 
daughters.” 





AFTERNOON TEA. 
I think it’s very stupid 
bor a little giri like me 
To have to play all by hereelf 
When grown-ups have their tea. 


So, Dolly, set the table, 
And I will find the tray 
That bas all mother’s sliver things 
She used the other day. 


We'll ring the bell for Mary; 

Pe she'll make a fuss, 

But will bring some cambric tea— 
That’s good enough for us. 


And here we'll sit together 
And “ip it from our spoons, 
Just like those other people 
Who come here afternoons. 


A POSSIBILITY. 

Old Nancy Doane was noted for the my origi- 
nality of some of her expressions, One d A / _ 
talking about the utter ee of another old woma 
in the neighborhood, and she « 

a, never see ber beat! She'll lop down in a cheer, 
an’ there she'll set an’ set an’ set, doin’ absolutely 
nothin’ fer hours an’ hours day after day! ‘Pon my 
soul, J sh’d think she'd mildew !" 








THE MAIDEN’S PRAYER. 
Gua Borem, “Mv¥ YATHER MADE A GREAT POINT OF TEACHING US TO LEAVE THE 
ROOM GRACEFULLY.” 
His Victim, “On, | wisn you'p vo rr sow! 


FABLES FOR THE FRIVOLOUS. 
BY GUY WETMORE CARKYL. 
Vv. 
THE. PEASANT AND THE BEAR. 


A peasant had a docile bear, 
A bear of manners pleasant, 
And all the love she had to spare 
She lavished on the peasant ; 
She showed her deep affection plainly— 
(The method was a bit ungainly). 


The peasant had to dig and delve, 
And, as-his class are apt to, 
When. all.the whisties blew at twelve 
He ate his lunch, and nap too, 
The bear a careful outlook keeping 
The while her master lay a-sleeping. 


As thus the peasant slept, one day, 
The weather being torrid, 
A gnat beheld him where he lay 
nd-lit upon his forehead, 
And thence, like all such wingéd creatures, 
Proceeded over al! his features. 


The watchful bear, perceiving that 
The gnat lit on her master, 
sy vt to light --y the gnat 
And plunge him in disaster: - 
she saw no sense in being lenient 
When stones lay round her most convenient. 


And so a weighty rock she aimed 
* With moch enthusiasm. 
“Ob lor’! the startled gnat exclaimed, 
And mpt a spasm: 
geen | proceeding, thin was, 
Considering how close the miss was. 


Now by bis dumb companion’s pluck, 
ane caused the gnat to — = 
The sleeping man was gent strack— 
es b the = Ider also 4 
ie friends, ~ of idolized ~ 
Hemarked they hardly recognized him. 





I SHOULD 80 LIKE TO SKK You.” 


Of course the bear was greatly grieved, 
But, being just a dumb thing, 
She only thought, “I was deceived, 
But still. I did hit something !” 
Which proves this marculine achievement 
Had somewhat soothed ber deep bereavement. 


Tur monat: If you prize your bones, 
Beware of females throwing stones! 


—_— > 


Not ee | oe a spinster in a Pennsylvania town be- 
came tired of her woman's work and the small pay she 
received, and concluded to invade a field of labor 
hitherto considered as being man's field alone. She 
was tall and masculine in appearance, and seemed to 
be as strong as many mev. The life and wages of a 
motorman had an attraction for her, and without tell- 
ing her yon ng brother, who was a great tense, er her 
father, she applied for a position on a local trolley line. 

Somewhat to her surprise, she easily overruled the 
few objections the superintendent made, and was seon 
making trial trips on a car, with a motorman along to 
inetract her. 

After receiving assurances that the first vacancy 
should be hers, she went home in a delighted mood 
and broke the news to her amazed father and her 
bro oye father opposed ber plan with all the 
d, but her young tease of 
a brother tosh o: a different stand. 

“If she wants to run a trolley-car, let her do it, 
father,” he said, with a broad smile ; “bat there’s one 
thing,” sis, that you must be sure ‘about before you 

more seriously. 
hat ist Bob?” she asked. 
“Be enre the car has a fender, sis—be sure of it!” 


* A fender ?” she said, much puzzled. “ Why, Bob?” 

“Tl tell yon, sis,” he repl “You haven't had 

mach lack so far, sis, but if you have a fender on your 
car, you may catch a man some day !" 








“The only trouble with my 
ex-convict, “is that it is apt to 
one.” 


fession,” said an 
rather a confining 








